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Boston's  City  Guid^i 


TV  Week  Interactive 

Complete,  customizable 
television  listings  and  features. 


WeatherPoint 
The  most  comprehensive 
weather  site  for  the  Web. 


Getting  new  media  to  work  for  your  organization  means  building  the  strong  content, 
audience  and  advertiser  base  to  support  your  efforts.  Not  an  easy  task... which  is  why 
more  media  companies  are  turning  to  TMS. 


WebPoint®  Interactive  Content 

Web  packages  that  attract 
audiences  and  advertisers. 


TMS  provides  cutting-edge  content  that  enhances  your  brand's  online  image.  Our 
completely  customizable  interactive  modules  fit  seamlessly  into  your  Web 
identity,  while  providing  the  quality  interactive  news,  entertainment  and 
information  you  can't  get  anywhere  else.  We've  got  the  Internet  experience 
it  takes  to  help  our  clients  attract  traffic,  generate  sponsorship  revenue 
—  and  achieve  the  bottom-line  results  that  define  success. 
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Check  out  the  innovative  print 
and  interactive  products  that  will  help 
your  paper  and  Web  site  work  smarter 


visit  TMs  at  www.tms.tribune.com 
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Put  Our  Innovative  Interactive  Ideas 
to  Work  for  Your  Web  Site. 


Call  1-800-245-6536 

or  e-mail  us  at  tms@tribune.com 
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WebPoint*  for  TV  Stations 

Breaking  news  and  special  features 
designed  specifically  for  TV  Web  sites. 


Tribune  Media  Services 

A  TRIBUNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

435  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Suite  1500 
Chicago,  IL  60611 
www.tms.tribune.com 
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last  click  DISRUPTIONS,  THREATS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 
Divining  the  Future  of  Online  News . 
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619  W.  College  Avenue,  State  College,  PA  16801 

Call  800-566-6606  •  Fax  814-231-0453  •  E-mail  salesmail@accuwx.com 

Visit  our  Intemot  sHo  at:  http://www.accuweather.coin 
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DOPPLER  RADAR  ^ 
UGHT  SEVERE 


SOAPS 


Check  Out  our  AccuNet  Demo  at 
accunet.accuweather.com . 

'Content  for 
as  little  as 
$5  per  month 

Call  today 
^00-566-6606 
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graphics  &  design  ABUSING  WEB  READERS 

A  Closer  Look  at  Bad  Design 


reperter’s  teels  CURRENCY  CONVERTER 

An  Online  Money  Expert  for  Reporters 


beeks  BOOK  REVIEW 

Bots:  Origin  of  New  Species 


enline  newsreem  E-COMMERCE  AND  ONLINE  NEWS 
In  Search  of  the  Right  Mix  .  .  . 
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REVOLUTION  IN  THE  BUSINESS  NEWS  BUSINESS 
Net  Adjustments  for  Print  Newspapers  . 


tech  issues  CHAT  ROOMS  GAIN  NEW  RESPECTABILITY 
Low-Brow  Novelty  Emerges  as  High-End 
Audience  Builder  . 
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Ever  wished  you  could  go  from  a  restaurant  review  right  to 
the  restaurant  itself?  In  the  hyperlinked  world  of  cyberspace, 
you  can.  Just  visit  one  of  the  lOO-plus  online  newspapers  that 
Zip2  has  partnered  with,  and  you'll  find  a  place  where  readers 
and  businesses  connect  in  ways  you've  only  imagined. 


With  Zip2's  City  Guide.  Yellow  Pages.  Real  Estate  and  Auto 
Guides,  these- papers  have  found  a  way  to  make  their  Web 
sites  more  usefni  to-readers  and'  more  attractive  to 
advertisers,  A  way  to  turn  the  things  you  could  only  read  about 
into  things  you  can  actually  do  Imagine  that  www.zip2.coni 
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More  MedialNFO.com 

In  June,  when  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  launched  MeclialS'FO.com.  7he 
Jotinial  of  the  Online  Sews  Industry^  our  plan  was  to  publish  four 
times  a  year.  The  general  idea  was  to  provide  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine  readers  with  in-depth  supplemental  infomiation  about  the 
online  communications  revolution  that  is  impacting  .so  many  aspects  of  the  news 
business.  We  assumed  it  would  take  twelve  months  to  get  advertisers  and  readers 
used  to  the  new  concept  of  a  magazine  that  exclusively  covered  the  online  news 
business.  After  that,  we  figured  we'd  analyze  the  response  and  make  a  decision 
about  whether  or  ntrt  to  publish  more  frequently  than  quarterly. 


Strong  Response 

But  the  respon.se  to  MediaISFO.com  has  come  .stronger  and  faster  than  anyone 
anticipated.  The  first  issue  in  June  .sold  out  all  its  advertising  space  —  this,  even 
though  we  had  no  prototype  to  show  adverti.sers.  We  also  printed  nearly  4,000  extra 
copies;  they  were  all  gone  within  weeks  due  to  a  flcxxJ  of  reque.sts  that  came  in  to 
our  Web  site  and  phones.  The  .second  issue,  published  in  September,  had  a  similar 
fate,  with  all  of  its  advertising  space  selling  out.  At  that  point,  the  publishers 
decided  to  change  MediaISFO.com  from  a  quarterly  to  a  bi-monthly  publicatic^n. 
And  .so,  this  Novemlier  issue  is  the  first  of  that  new,  six-time.s-a-year  .schedule. 

Four  Different  MedialNFO.com  Publications 

The  journal  is  just  one  of  four  .separate  publications  that  make  up  the  overall 
Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  family  of  MediaINEO.com  products  —  a  point  that 
has  been  a  little  confusing  for  .some.  During  the  last  year,  the  operations  of  E&P 
Interactive  have  been  reorganized  and  expanded  to  provide  comprehensive 
coverage  of  the  online  news  business  along  four  different  tracks: 

•  (Bi-Monthly)  MedialNFO.com,  The  Journal  of  the  Online  News  Industry, 

is  the  magazine  you  are  now  reading.  Six  times  a  year,  it  offers  in-depth,  (original 
magazine  articles  on  the  major  trends  and  personalities  of  the  online  news  indu.stty'. 

•  (Weekly)  MedialNFO.com  Weekly  is  the  new'  .section  within  each  edition  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  that,  since  July,  has  been  providing  news  updates 
on  major  events  related  to  online  media. 

•  (Daily)  The  MedialNFO.com  Web  Site  provides  breaking  daily  new's  and  a 
ho.st  of  other  information  re.sources  for  online  publishers  and  journali.sts.  Unlike 
other  Web  sites,  .MedialNFO.com  does  not  fill  its  pages  with  re-hashed 
“shovelware”  from  its  si.ster,  E&P  magazine.  In.stead.  it  is  an  independent  online 
news  entity  with  its  own  editors  and  a  staff  of  reporters  who  produce  original 
.stories,  many  of  w'hich  are  later  picked  up  by  other  national  new's  services. 

•  (Special  Event)  MedialNFO.com  Daily  Conference  News  is  a  special  Web 
site/print  publication  that  provides  professional,  daily  news  coverage  during  the 
major  national  online  newspaper  conferences  ho.sted  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  and  other  newspaper  organizations  throughout  the  year.  Generated  by  our 
reporters  at  the  conference,  daily  reports  and  photos  are  posted  to  a  special  Web 
site  .section  and  also  placed  in  a  special  Daily  Conference  News  print  edition  that 
is  printed  overnight  and  distributed  to  conference  attendees. 

Hoag  Levins 
Editor@mediainfo.com 
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®y  Fool 


Improve  the  scenery. 


Universal  Press  Syndicate  properties  make 
readers  stop.  Look.  Laugh.  Think.  And  most 
important,  they  make  readers  come  back  and 
do  it  all  again  tomorrow.  And  the  next  day. 
And  the  next. 

UCIick,  our  online  delivery  service,  makes  it 
easy  to  put  the  proven  power  of  our  features 
to  work  in  your  online  publication.  We  serve 
up  the  goods.  You  simply  integrate  our  comics, 
columns  and  features  into  your  pages  with 
complete  design  flexibility. 

Add  your  local  ad  links  to  our  traffic-stoppers. 
You’ll  enjoy  higher  click-through  rates.  More 
traffic  that  stays  longer.  And  greater  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  opportunities. 


Now  Featuring... 

The  Motley  Fool  earns  the  last  laugh  by  helping 
its  devoted  readers  make  better  investments. 
And  now’  the  Fool  can  help  your  site  increase 
its  earning  power.  Sample  our  wildly  popular 
Motley  Fool  feature  at  www.uclick.com/fool. 

Universal  Crossword  2.0  is  our  Java-powered 
puzzle  that’s  completely  interactive.  The  most 
recent  update  adds  several  new  functions  that 
include  the  ability  to  resize  the  crossword  at 
anytime  and  hint  buttons  like  ‘Solve  Letter.’ 
Weekly  Spanish-language  and  sports  cross¬ 
words  also  are  available.  Fill  in  the  blanks 
at  ww’w.uclick.com/demo/puzzle. 

It’s  content  that  clicks! 


Universal 
New  Media 


Universal  Press  Syndicate  •  4520  Main  Street,  Kansas  City.  MO  641 1 1  •  1-800-255-6734  •  http://wwvK.uexpress.com 


Wired  to  the  Internet,  the  lowly  yellow  pages  directory  has  morphed  into  a 
new  kind  of  publishing  beast  maurading  across  regional  and  local  markets. 
Can  newspapers  compete  against  such  deep-pockets  telco  strategies? 


In  the  old  days  —  two  years  ago  —  yellow 
page  directories  were  heavy,  dumb, 
cumbersome  things  that  demanded  little 
attention  as  they  went  about  their  mun¬ 
dane  daily  jobs.  They  had  a  clear  identity 
and  roamed  a  narrow  niche  that  generally 
•Stretched  from  the  lower  levels  of  the  hallway 
table  or  kitchen  counter  to  the  dusty  solitude  of 
a  desk's  far  corner. 

Back  then,  no  .sane  person  ever  confused  a 
phone  book  with  the  morning’s  newspaper.  The 


two  were  obviously  very  different  things. 

But  no  more. 

Over  the  last  twenty-four  months,  the  huge 
business  information  databases  previously  used  to 
produce  printed  yellow  pages  have  been  plugged 
into  the  Internet.  There,  in  the  magical  ether  of 
cyberspace,  they  have  morphed  into  completely 
new  scjits  of  information  creatures  that,  in  many 
ways,  directly  challenge  (inline  newspapers  for  the 
.same  local  readers  and  advertisers. 
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Many  of  these  online  yellow  page 
directories  are  backed  by  telephone 
conglomerates  that  are  among  America’s 
richest  corporations.  Such  deep  pcK'kets 
and  access  to  the  most  sophisticated 
telecommunications  development  labs 
potentially  provide  these  telcos  with 
extraordinary'  competitive  advantages 
over  newspapers. 

In  mo.st  ca.ses,  the  new  online  yellow 
pages  stmctures  have  lx)th  a  broad 
regional  and  very  local  publishing  com¬ 
ponent.  Straddling  whole  .sections  of  the 


continent,  they  allow'  a  Web  surfer  in 
Chicago  to  instantly  do  .such  things  as 
locate  all  the  bicycle  shops  in  Wichita  or 
look  up  the  phone  number  of  a  specific 
department  .store  in  Atlanta. 

At  the  .same  time,  their  electronic  ten¬ 
tacles  dangle  down  into  each  individual 
city,  allowing  residents  there  to  quickly 
find  a  plumber,  an  accountant,  or  an 
after-school  karate  instructor  for  the 
kids.  And  such  local  busine.ss  directory 
.services  are  the  core  of  an  expanding 
array  of  activities  that  mimic  tho.se  of  a 
stand-alone  local  publication.  Some 
telco  yellow  pages  sites  are  adding  edi¬ 
torial  content  that  creates  an  enticing 
venue  for  the  mo.st  IcKal  sorts  of  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  idea  is  simple  but  potent: 
when  mommy  logs  on  to  find  that 
karate  instructor  for  little  Jinimy,  why 
not  expose  her  to  advertisements  for 
IcKal  sports  .stores  that  .sell  athletic  and 
martial  arts  gear? 

Currently,  telco  Web  sites  like 
BigYellow  from  Bell  Atlantic  Electronic 
Commerce  Services,  Inc.,  The  Real  Yel¬ 
low  Pages  ONLINE  by  BelLSouth  Intel- 
liVentures,  Ameritech  Internet  Yellow 
Pages,  and  US  WEST  Dex  Internet  Yel¬ 
low  Pages  contain  millions  of  busine.ss 
listings  and  also  boast  surprisingly 
dense  inventories  of  banner  advertising. 
There  are  also  articles  written  by  profes¬ 
sional  journali.sts,  online  ticket  purchas¬ 
ing  and  arena  .seating  charts,  and  other 
features  of  the  kind  you’d  expect  from  a 
full-service  kxal  publishing  company. 

Bell  Atlantic's  BigYellow 

For  instance,  try  a  visit  to  the  home 
page  of  BigYellow.com.  It  has  a  l<x)k 
and  feel  that  is  almo.st  indi.stingui.shable 
from  that  of  a  well-designed  online 


newspaper  or  magazine. 

Along  with  its  yellow  page  searching 
functions,  the  opening  BigYellow  page 
offers  an  extensive  directory’  called  "Big- 
Topics"  containing  the  same  subject 
groupings  used  to  segment  the  daily 
content  of  newspapers:  “Arts  &  Enter¬ 
tainment,"  “Automotive,"  “Comput¬ 
ers,"  “Web/Technology,”  “Dining,” 
“Education,”  “Health  &  Fitness,” 
“Home  Improvement,"  “Money," 
“Home  Office,"  “Real  Estate”  and 
“Travel." 

It’s  important  to  appreciate  that  these 
BigTopics  sections  are  not  phone  list¬ 
ings,  but  rather  offerings  of  high-quality 
editorial  content.  In  the  “Arts  & 
Entertainment"  section,  for 
example,  14  different  links  pro¬ 
vide  a  broad  range  of  'top  sto¬ 
ries,  new  s,  reviews  and  gcjssip” 
about  the  late.st  events  in  Hol- 
lyw(x>d  and  the  entertainment  busi¬ 
ness.  BigYellow’s  .structure  incorporates 
a  connection  to  InfoSeek’s  .search 
engine  that  instantly  delivers  the  links  to 
14  different  entertainment  publications 
such  as  E!  Online,  with  the  latest  articles 
about  Bob  Dylan’s  comeback,  the  dirt 
on  Sean  Penn  or  an  interview  with 
supermodel  Elle  .Macpherson. 

In  similar  fashion  in  the  “Money” 
section,  readers  are  presented  with  such 
things  as  “Market  Guide”  reports  on 
9,000  publicly  traded  companies,  a 
“Consumer  Fraud  Alert  Network,”  and 
“Consumer  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Women.”  In 
the  “Automotive” 
section  visitors  can 
read  an  article  on 
how  to  change  a  flat  tire,  pick 
up  hints  on  do-it-yourself  car  repair,  and 
link  to  CcxjI  Car  sites  in  cyberspace. 

For  the  u.ser,  the  BigTopics  links  are 
.seamlessly  presented  in  a  way  that 
makes  BigYellow  feel  and  act  like  an 
electronic  master  publication  with  many 
.sections  of  lively,  compelling  and  mem¬ 
orable  editorial  content.  Since  it  was 
introduced  a  year  ago,  the  BigTopics 
feature  has  become  one  of  the  mo.st 
heavily-trafficked  areas  of  the  BigYellow 
site.  .According  to  BigYellow ’s  managers, 
the  site  currently  logs  a  total  of  more 
than  2  million  unique  visitors  a  month 
or  more  than  66,0(X)  a  day.  (Unique  vis¬ 
itors  each  click  their  way  through  multi¬ 
ple  page  views). 

7,000  Advertisers 

Perhaps  an  even  more  important  sta- 
ti.stic  is  this  one:  Between  its  directory 
listings  and  the  banner  ads  from  com¬ 
panies  like  .Micro.soft,  HotICoupons,  and 


Barnes  and  Noble  that  suxk  its  page.s, 
BigYellow  has  more  than  7,(KK)  paying 
advertisers. 

BigYellow  is  a  product  of  Bell 
Atlantic  Electronic  Commerce  Services, 
headquartered  in  .Middleton,  Ma.ss.  It  is 
a  subsidiary  of  Bell  Atlantic  (a)rp., 
which  earlier  this  year  merged  with 
NYNEX  Corp.  BigYellow’s  creators  are 
.some  of  the  pioneers  in  the  online 
directory  world  —  NKNEX  experiment¬ 
ed  with  a  proprietary  .’Vlinitel  terminal 
network  more  than  a  decade  ago  —  and 
its  early  ancestor  appeared  on  the  Web 
in  May  1995.  A  few  months  later,  it  was 
expanded  to  include  national  listings 
and  become  the  first  national  directorv 
on  the  Web.  It  debuted  as  BigYellow  in 
March  19%  and  has  continued  to  add 
new  services  and  editorial  features. 

Bell  Atlantic  Electronic  Commerce 
Services  president  Bill  Wise  explained. 
“We  started  out  as  a  comnxxlity  directo¬ 
ry  with  a  numlxr  of  different  national 
listings  sources  and  arrangements  to  get 
our  own.  We  moved  on  to  an  achertis- 
ing  directory,  then  to  a  merchandising 
venue;  we’ve  become  much  more  inter¬ 
active.” 

The  core  of  BigYellow,  its  17  million 
business  directory  li.stings,  lets  users 
.search  by  business  name  or  busine.ss 
type  in  any  .state.  Busines.ses  can 
enhance  their  li.stings  by  publishing 
prcxluct  li.sts,  de.scriptions,  photos,  and 
more.  BigYellow  also  offers  its  advertis¬ 


ers  Web  site  design  and 
hosting  (for  $3(X)  per  year  and  up)  and 
banner  ads  with  links  to  advertisers' 
Web  sites. 

In  addition,  BigYellow  has  .signed 
deals  with  a  numlx?r  of  prominent 
national  media  sites  to  be  presented  as 
their  business  directory.  It  is  the  main 
directory  of  CNN,  accessible  from  more 
than  70,000  pages  within  the  CNN  .site. 
BigYellow  also  teamed  up  with  NBC- 
Interactive  Neighborhtxxi,  an  Internet 
.service  for  NBC’s  1 1  owned  local  televi¬ 
sion  .stations  and  215  U.S.  affiliates,  in 
an  exclusive  three-year  pact  that  makes 
BigYellow  the  official  shopping  directo¬ 
ry'  of  .NBC’s  Web  service.  The  Web  sites 
of  those  NBC  l(Kal  stations  compete 
directly  with  Icxal  newspapers  for  the 
.same  online  readers  and  advertisers. 

BigYellow  has  also  established  con¬ 
tent  relationships  with  the  Boston 
Globe’s  Bo.ston.com,  Fcxlor’s,  Eourll, 
Info.Seek,  and  Reuters. 


Your  Yellow  Pages  On  The  Web. 
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able  about  specific, 
local  regions  just 
like  the  sales  force 
of  a  local  newspa¬ 
per. 

Although  Bell¬ 
South  differs  from 
Bell  Atlantic  in  its 
approach  to  where 
it  offers  its  services, 
it  is  similar  in  the 
types  of  services  it 
offers  to  keep  users 
coming  back.  Sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  “con¬ 
tent  is  king”  theory, 
BellSouth  is  now 
turning  its  focus  toward  creating  a  rich 
service.  One  of  the  features  already 
implemented  is  refreshed  data;  every' 
two  w'eeks  listings  can  be  updated  with 
new'  phone  numbers,  new  addre.s.ses, 
etc.  for  no  additional  charge. 

In  the  near  future,  according  to 
Shipps,  the  .service  will  be  enhanced 
with  relevant  articles,  con.sumer  tips 
and  more. 

“Some  of  the  content  is  in  our  pos- 
.session,  like  the  seating  venue  charts 
that  are  in-hou.se,  and  we  will  couple 
that  with  an  aggressive  pursuit  of  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  organizations,”  Shipps 
.said.  BellSouth  has  not  yet  officially 
announced  any  .such  deals,  but  Shipps 
indicated  that  it  would  do  so  in  the 
coming  months. 


two  yellow  pages.  Ameritech  has 
already  introduced  shopping  guides 
online.  Consumers  can  click  on  Home, 
for  example,  and  read  up  on  how  to 
feather  their  ne.sts  or  connect  to  the 
Homebuyers  Fair  and  use  the  interactive 
calculators  for  .salary  and  relocation 
costs.  Ameritech  has  recniited  dozens  of 
online  adverti.sers,  from  CyberHomes  to 
Kelley  Blue  Book  to  Garden  E.scape. 

The  Ameritech  Internet  Yellow  Pages 
also  takes  advantage  of  the  Ameritech 
corporate  stmcture  to  offer  its  advertis¬ 
ers  other  ser\'ice.s.  Ameritech  Interactive 
Media  Services,  the  creator  of  the 
Ameritech  Internet  Yellow  Pages,  also 
governs  Ameritech.net,  an  Internet 
access  .service,  and  the  relationship  ben¬ 
efits  both  organizations.  Customers  who 
u.se  Ameritech.net  as  their  ISP  receive  a 
default  browser  that  is  cirstomized  and 
links  to  the  Ameritech  Internet  Yellow- 
Pages,  and  busine.s.ses  that  create  Web 
pages  with  Ameritech.net  can  easily 
connect  their  home  pages  to  their  basic 
li.sting. 

Another  notable  feature  of 
Ameritech's  ser\'ices  is  that  yellow- 
pages’  print  customers  are  automatically 
included  in  the  online  Yellow-  Pages  for 
no  additional  fee.  Busine.s.ses  that  are 
not  in  the  print  publication  can  be 
included  online  for  a  fee  ranging  from 
$49  a  year  for  the  basic  busine.ss  li.sting 
to  less  than  $6,000  per  year  for  a  premi¬ 
um  Web  site. 


BELLSOUTH 


onunE 


Welcome 


Click  on  a.  estate  menu 
to  select  a  metro  area 


CUck  Go! 


Overall,  BigYellow  is  an  impressive 
telco  publishing  venture  that,  in  effect, 
functions  much  like  a  national  newspa¬ 
per  or  magazine  as  well  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  local  and  national  business 
information  source.  And  it's  not  unique 
in  this  accomplishment. 


BellSouth 

A  few'  hundred  miles  to  the  south  but 
worlds  away  in  terms  of  strategy  lies 
BellSouth  Intelligent  Media  Ventures,  a 
.subsidiary  of  BellSouth  Corp.  and  the 
unit  that  handles  electronic  and  online 
publishing.  BellSouth  IntelliVentures  is 
the  creator  of  The  Real  Yellow  Pages,  an 
online  directory-  that  serves  nine  states 
in  the  Southeast. 

“Others  have  taken  the  approach  of  a 
nationwide  database  and  their  fcxrus  is 
first  on  building  up 
their  listings,  some 
purcha.sed  by  third 
parties,”  said  David 
Shipps,  manager  of 
new  prrxlucts  for 
BellSouth  Intel¬ 
liVentures.  “BellSouth  took  the  approach 
that  w-e  are  the  riche.st  source  in  our 
region,  the.se  are  the  markets  we  know. 
We  re  not  ju.st  a  data  dump.” 

BellSouth  demonstrated  that  philo.so- 
phy  by  concentrating  on  one  city  first 
and  putting  the  metro  Atlanta  Yellow- 
Pages  busine.ss  li.stings  online  in  the 
early  part  of  1996.  After  evaluating  con¬ 
sumer  and  advertiser  reaction,  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  fine-tuned  and  expanded  to  26 
markets  this  past  April,  covering  nearly 
70  percent  of  BellSouth's  customer  ba.se. 
In  November,  the  company  plans  to 
expand  to  an  additional  14  markets. 
Another  piece  of  evidence  illu.strating 
BellSouth's  regional  approach  is  the  fact 
that  the  company  u.ses  the  .same  .sales 
force  for  its  Internet  directory-  as  it  does 
its  print  directory,  s(j  sales  employees 
build  contacts  and  become  knowledge¬ 


Heading  on  over  to  US  WE.ST  Dex, 
you'll  hear  the  same  endorsement  of  a 
regional  push  that  was  given  by  Bell¬ 
South  and  Ameritech. 

“Ju.st  like  the  print  busine.ss,  the  key 
drivers  of  success  are  quality-,  a  .stnmg 
directory-  brand  and  .strong  sales  channels 
for  IcK'al  and  regional  areas,”  .said  Jeff 
Tarr,  general  manager  of  the  US  NXT.ST 
Dex  Internet  Yellow-  Pages.  “We  invested 
heavily  in  our  own  data 
and  as  a  result  we  are 


Ameritech" 

Internet  Yellow  Pages 


Ameritech 

Like  BellSouth  IntelliVentures, 
Ameritech  is  hot  on  the  idea  of  creating 
a  regional  yellow  pages  directory-,  and 
at  first  blush  its  approach  is  almost  iden¬ 
tical.  It,  too,  is  one  of  the  four  telcos  that 
combined  marketing  efforts  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  shared  yellow  pages  that  is  . 
accessible  via  the  Netscape  Guide  I 
by  Yahoo!.  It,  too,  focuses  on  pro¬ 
viding  directory-  li.stings  for  its  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  local  area,  in  this  ca.se  the 
.states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  Wi.sconsin.  And  it  al.so  is 
expanding  the  type  of  content  offered; 
when  the  .service  first  went  live  in 
November  1996  it  w-as  almost  a  direct 
translation  of  the  print  product,  but  it 
now-  offers  expanded  content. 

But  there  are  a  few  differences  in  the 


more  current,  accurate  and  complete.” 

U.S  WE.ST  uses  the  lOOO-plus  .sales 
force  from  its  print  side  to  sell  advertis¬ 
ers  on  the  idea  of  the  online  yellow- 
pages.  As  a  result  the  company  has 
attracted  approximately  20,000  online 
adverti.sers  —  and  an  e.stimated  .seven- 
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for  stronger  Web  sites 
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KRT  MencUv^  Web 
WW/ficm  packages  —  as 
fbnsW^Mses  —  can  be 
^g^gMpcessed  thnugh 
^JffpwUnk  Onbne  ab 
^SSImpm^nrtk,com 


Ever  wonder  hrm  that  (hint: 
Let's  go  inside  and  find  out 


ake  your  Web  site  stand  out 
with  KRT  Interactive.  Our 
top-of-the-news  interactive 
Web  graphics  packages  can 
help  you  give  users  what  they’re  looking 
for:  solid  coverage  of  events  from  a  trusted 
source  —  with  the  engaging  visuals  and 
interactivity  that’s  made  the  Internet  an 
important  new  medium. 

Five  days  a  week,  KRT  produces  interactive 
packages  that  are  tied  to  the  news  of 
the  day.  Topics  include  breaking  news 
and  advance  coverage  of  major  news, 
entertainment,  sports,  science,  technology 
and  business  events. 

These  packages  contain  interactive 
graphics  and  animations  designed  to 
download  quickly  and  navigate  easily. 

It’s  the  kind  of  in-depth 
coverage  that  will  help  you 
stand  out  from  other  Web-based 
news  offerings  —  making  it 
easier  to  attract  repeat  visitors 
and  advertisers  to  your  site. 


Contact  Ron  Mendell  at  800-245-6S36/mendell&feist.cont  or  Peter  Zollman 
at  407‘788-2780/pzollman@aoLcomf  or  visit  www.krtdirect.com. 


Solid  news  coverage 


with  new  interactive  visuals 


KRT 

Knight-Ridder 

Tribune 

Marketed  worldwide  by 
Tribune  Media  Services 


Visit  our  Web  site  to  view 
samples  of  our  high-quality, 
dynamic  Web  packages. 

Then  contact  us  for  more 
information  on  how  to  get  KRT 
Interactive  up  and  running  on 
your  site. 
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TELCOS: 

COMPETUORS  WHO  PARTNER 


In  general,  telecommunications 
companies  are  pursuing  one  of  two 
online  yellow  pages  strategies.  Two  of 
the  major  telephone  companies,  GTE 
with  its  SuperPages  site  and  Bell 
Atlantic  Corporation  with  the  BigYel- 
low  directory  have  chosen  a  national 
.strategy  and  are  going  after  businesses 
and  users  all  over  the  country.  They 
have  nationwide  listings  and  advertis¬ 
ers  —  SuperPages  currendy  has  busi¬ 
ness  information  from  more  than  5,000 
yellow  pages  directories. 


PACIFIC  *  BELL 


The  other  Baby  Bells  are  relying 
upon  regional  strategies;  i.e.,  focusing 
their  emphasis  on  strengthening 
regional  .services  by  going  after  adver¬ 
tising  and  content  specific  to  those 


fold  increase  in  site  visitors  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Like  the  print  product, 
the  directory  is  updated  annually,  but 
adverti.sers  can  purcha.se  special  online 
updates,  and  minor  changes,  like 
addresses,  are  updated  at  no  charge. 

US  WEST  Dex  also  offers  expanded 
content,  such  as  articles  on  .selecting  a 
florist  or  a  step-by-step  wedding 
planner.  But  the  real  meat  of  the 
expanded  content  comes  through  its 
partnership  with  DiveIn,  US  WEST’S 
city  guide  service.  Through  DiveIn, 
consumers  access  a  wealth  of  local 
content. 

One  of  the  mo.st  notable  features  of 
I'S  WEST  Dex  takes  place  behind  the 
.scenes.  US  WEST  is  currently  giving  a 
trial  run  to  a  new  advertising  product 
in  Omaha,  and,  if  successful,  it  will  be 
used  throughout  the  .sercMce.  Most  of 
US  WEST  Dex  li.stings  are  now  entered 
manually.  But  the  company  has  creat¬ 
ed  proprietary  software  that  will  pull 
over  the  print  ads  in  a  highly  automat¬ 
ed  procedure;  the  program  pulls  data 
off  the  network,  compresses  it, 
changes  the  font  and  makes  other 
minor  changes,  and  then  places  the 
data  online  —  an  obviously  more  co.st- 
efficient  .sy.stem. 
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regions.  For  instance.  Pacific  Bell 
Interactive  Media  employs  telemarket¬ 
ing  researchers  and  an  advertising 
sales  force  to  collea  the  data  for  list¬ 
ings  in  its  At  Hand  service  which  con¬ 
centrates  on  California  only.  Other 
companies  w'ith  primarily  regional 
strategies  include  Ameritech  Interac¬ 
tive  Media  Services,  BellSouth  Intel- 
liVentures  and  US  \C^ST  Dex  Internet 
Yellow  Pages. 

Although  these  four  companies  are 
focusing  on  gathering  information  for 
their  local  markets,  they  are  joining 
together  to  develop  marketing  agree¬ 
ments.  The  Internet  publishing  divi¬ 
sions  of  Ameritech,  BellSouth,  US 
WEST  and  Pacific  Bell  are  developing 
a  joint  Yellow  Pages  and  information 
search  page  that  will  point  users  to 
their  markets.  The  joint  .service  is 
accessible  via  a  Yahoo!  button  on  the 
Netscape  Guide.  Users  click  on  a  map 
and  are  transported  to  one  of  the  four 
companies’  Yellow  Pages,  where  they 
find  a  variety  of  services  including 
news  and  features. 


The  Future 

So  what  does  the  future  hold  for  the 
telcos  and  their  online  directories?  For- 
re.ster  Research,  Inc.,  a  consulting  firm 
in  Cambridge,  Ma.s.s.,  predicts  a  heated 
battle  over  online  content  ba.sed  on 
three  factors  —  one,  about  25  percent  of 
the  U.S.  population  is  now  online  and 
more  are  logging  on  for  the  fir.st  time 
every  day;  two,  advertisers  are  realizing 
the  Internet  is  an  inexpensive  way  to 
reach  that  mass  of  consumers;  and 
three,  new  media  projects  at  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  publishing  companies 
will  be  evaluated,  and  their  creators  will 
be  forced  to  either  close  them  down  or 
commit  major  resources. 

In  this  battle,  the  telco  behemoths 
may  even  find  themselves  clawing  at 
each  other.  In  early  October,  GTE  filed  a 
federal  lawsuit  against  five  Baby  Bells, 
Netscape  and  Yahoo!,  claiming  they  are 
monopolizing  the  directory  listings  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Internet.  The  lawsuit  alleges 
in  part  that  the  phone  companies,  begin¬ 
ning  in  1977,  ‘'illegally  agreed  to  create  a 
joint  national  Internet  yellow  pages 
rather  than  compete  against  each  other, 
as  they  had  been  doing,  and  in.stead 
[agreed]  to  divide  up  the  national  market 


among  themselves  in  keeping  with  their 
traditional  regional  territories.” 

The  telcos  aren't  the  only  ones  who 
have  created  online  yellow  pages,  how¬ 
ever,  and  they  face  competition  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  including  entrepre¬ 
neurial  companies  like  BigBook  and 
Zip2,  .search  engines  like  Yahoo!,  city 
guides  like  America  Online’s  Digital 
Cities,  and  others. 

Analy.sts  and  industry  observers 
agree  that  a  major  shake  out  will  occur 
and  that  the  majority  of  Web  surfers  will 
end  up  using  two  or  three  of  the  best- 
known  directory  services  as  those 
brands  become  nationally  dominant. 
Some  suggest  that  the  struggles  for  the 
local  metropolitan  markets  will  come 
down  to  wars  of  attrition  among  the 
telco  directories,  the  local  newspaper 
and  Micrcxsoft’s  various  publishing  ven¬ 
tures.  It’s  al.so  widely  recognized  that 
one  krng-term  effect  of  all  this  inten.se 
local  online  competition  will  be  to  force 
down  the  price  of  advertising.  Another 
long-term  effect  —  already  visible  in 
.some  places  —  will  be  the  disruption  of 
many  of  the  traditional  habits  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  enjoyed  by  IcKal  newspaper 
publishers. 

But  many  of  tho.se  newspapers  are 
not  sitting  .still.  They’ve  begun  their  own 
Internet  counter  offensives  designed  to 
meet  the  telco  threat  head  on.  As  we  ll 
explore  in  the  next  i.ssue  of  MedialN- 
FO.com,  some  of  the.se  initiatives 
involve  single  newspapers  while  others 
involve  the  national  resources  and  steely 
resolve  of  entire  newspaper  chains. 


Heidi  V.  Anderson  is  a  Boulder,  Co., 
journalist,  columnist  for  PC  Today 
magazine  and  co-author  of  E&P's 
"Online  Classifieds  Report.  ” 

Telcos  Online 

GTE  SuperPages: 
www.superpages.gte.net 

Bell  Atlantic  BigYellow: 
www.bigyellow.com 

Pacific  Bell  At  Hand: 
www.athand.com 

BellSouth  Yellow  Pages: 
www.yp.bellsouth.com 

Ameritech  Yellow  Pages: 
yp.ameritech.net 

US  WEST  Dex  Yellow  Pages: 
uswestdex.com 


Thomson  Interactive  Media” 

at  the  heart  of  Internet  success 


Classified  IQ 


Internet  classifieds 
Yellow  pages  and  guides 
Community  publishing 
Banner  ad  systems 


No  co-branding 
No  revenue  sharing 
No  set-up  fees 
No  kidding 

? 

For  a  good  profit,  call  us 

(203)  425-1119 

www.thomsoninteractive.com 


Thomson  Interactive  Media  offers  the  great  products  you  need  to  make  profits  online;  Internet  classi¬ 
fieds.  yellow  pages  and  community  publishing  tools.  Join  our  prestigious  list  of  clients,  which  includes  The 
Houston  Chronicle  (www.chron.com),  New  York  Newsday  (www.newsday.com)  and  The  Tampa  Tribune 
(www.tboweb.com).  For  a  complete  list  of  clients,  please  visit  our  site  at  (www.thomsoninteractive.com). 
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THE  BAULE 

FOR  BEANTOWN 

CITY  GUIDES  CROWD  THE  BOSTON  METRO  MARKET 


townonlHse^ 


com 
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A  gaggle  of  local  players,  including  Boston.com,  Microsoft's  Sidewalk,  Yahoo!, 
Digital  City,  BostonHerald.com,  BostonPhoenix.com,  TownOnline.com,  and 
BostonOnline,  are  staking  claims  on  the  same  turf. 


Strolling  along  the  red-bricked  Freedom  Trail 
in  Boston,  you'll  pass  pre-Revolutionar>' 
Faneuil  Hall,  the  Old  State  Hou.se,  the  burial 
ground  where  Massachusetts’  first  governor 
is  interred,  the  circle  cjf  .stones  that  mark  the 
site  of  the  Bo.ston  Ma.ssacre  in  1770,  F^aul  Revere’s 
house,  built  in  the  IbOOs,  and  the  oldest  warship  in  the 
Navy,  the  U.S.S.  Con.stitution,  commi.s.sioned  in  1797. 

For  a  city  that  so  celebrates  the  pa.st,  you’d  hardly 
expect  Boston  to  offer  a  glimpse  of  the  future.  But  as 
home  to  seven  highly-competitive  Web  sites  focusing 
on  local  content,  what's  happening  in  the  Hub  may 
be  an  indicator  of  how  the  .so-called  “city  guide” 
.scene  will  play  out  in  other  cities. 

What  do  we  know  so  far';' 

The  First-Mover  Advantage  Fades 

The  Boston  Globe  launched  the  city's  first  com¬ 
mercial  local  content  site  in  the  summer  of  199“^.  The 
beta-te.st,  dubbed  IncuBeta  (say  it  out  loud  and  you'll 
.sound  like  a  real  Bostonian)  incorporated  listings  and 
content  from  the  paper's  Thursday  Calendar  .section, 
and  served  mostly  as  a  way  for  the  Globe's  electron¬ 
ic  publishing  division  to  try’  out  new  ideas  and  collect 
feedback  from  its  online  audience. 

1  was  part  of  the  Globes  development  team  at  the 
time,  and  can  atte.st  to  the  fact  that  while  there’s  a 


great  deal  of  learning  that  accrues  to  an  organization 
the  longer  it  has  been  publishing  on  the  Web,  there 
was  also  the  drawback  of  having  to  develop  in  a  vac¬ 
uum.  The  six  sites  that  have  launched  since  the  Globe 
made  its  initial  foray  into  local  content  have  been 
able  to  learn  from  its  mistakes  and  succes.ses  —  as 
well  as  each  others’. 

Gina  Mani.scalco,  the  executive  director  of  Bo.ston 
Gktbe  Electronic  Publishing,  points  out  another  di.sad- 
vantage;  her  ad  .salespeople  had  to  spend  a  significant 
amount  of  time  and  energy  educating  prospects  about 
the  world  of  Web  advertising  before  they  could  clo.se 
a  deal.  "We  had  to  explain  the  terminology  and  the 
concept,  time  after  time,”  she  .says.  The  Globe  even 
produced  a  24-page  Ixtoklet  called  “How  to  Turn 
Brow.sers  into  Buyers:  Advertising  and  Marketing  on 
the  Web”  to  educate  local  businesspeople.  Later  play¬ 
ers  have  benefited  frctm  that  cyber-missionary'  work. 

When  the  Globe  moved  from  its  test-pha.se  into  full- 
production  mode,  launching  the  Bo.ston.com  umbrella 
site  —  which  includes  the  Boston  Glolx;  Online  —  in 
October  1995,  it  did  so  with  a  w'ave  of  Icxal  adverti.v 
ing.  There  were  full-page  ads  in  the  newspaper,  a  radio 
and  transit  campaign,  and  even  a  “bat  signal”  that  pro¬ 
jected  the  w'avy  blue  Bo.ston.com  logo  onto  prominent 
local  landmarks,  like  the  Bo.ston  Public  Library  and 
New  England  Aquarium.  But  w’hile  Mani.scalco  .says  the 
blitz  helped  create  awareness  among  consumers  (and 
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In  your  p3.p6r,  people  READ. 

On  the  W  0b,  people  DO. 

Get  your  community  web  site  to  do  more. 


www.regiononline.com 


We  know  how  to  get  your  newspaper  online.  Best  of  all,  we  know  how  to 
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tlie  equally  important  media  buyers  at 
local  ad  agencies),  she  suspects  that  being 
first  out  of  the  gate  gave  the  Globe  only  a 
fleeting  lead. 

The  marketing  gave  us  a  big  advan¬ 
tage  initially,  but  that’s  the  place  where 
we  re  most  vulnerable  because  of  the 
deep  pockets  of  Bill  Gates,”  she  says. 
Indeed,  Microsoft’s  Boston  Sidewalk 
launched  a  marketing  barrage  of  its  own 
last  summer,  and  America  Online’s  Dig¬ 
ital  City  Boston  and  the  Boston  Herald 
have  also  made  sporadic  appearances 
on  local  billboards  and  airw'aves.  The 
Herald  even  used  its  delivery  trucks  to 
advertise  its  online  employment  site  — 
something  the  more  con.servative  Globe 
opted  not  to  do  —  generating  almost 
instant  consumer  aw'areness. 

Boston.com  still  seems  to  hold  the 
lead  in  terms  of  total  traffic  —  it  claims 
S00,000  unique  visitors  a  month  —  but 
in  the  minds  of  local  media  buyers, 
iMicrosoft  has  done  an  effective  job  of 
playing  catch-up. 

“Boston.com  and  Sidewalk  are  the 
two  sites  in  top-of-mind,”  says  Randy 
Hall,  an  account  planning  manager  at 
Boston  agency  Holland  Mark  Martin 
Edmund.  “Boston.com  has  an  edge  in 
the  marketplace  simply  because  they 
were  first,  and  certainly  they’ve  done  an 
awful  lot  to  promote  themselves.  But 
Sidewalk  is  also  high,  in  part  because 
they’re  Microsoft,  and  also  because 
they’re  doing  a  lot  of  radio  spots  and 
other  advertising.  Perceptually,  Sidew'alk 
and  Boston.com  are  the  two  sites  that 
are  building  a  lasting  relationship  with 
their  constituencies.” 

So  while  there  may  be  some  intangi¬ 
ble  advantages  to  being  first  —  more 
time  to  try  more  things,  gather  user  feed¬ 
back,  and  garner  online  publishing  expe¬ 
rience  —  an  early  lead  is  no  assurance  of 
victory.  “You  can’t  rest  on  your  laurels  in 
this  busine.ss,”  says  Maniscalco. 

Unexpected  Competition 

Sidewalk  is  the  only  lcx;al  site  that 
doesn't  contain  any  classified  ads  —  and 
most  observers  don't  expect  that  to  last. 
Bill  Ba.ss,  an  analyst  at  Forrester  Research 
who  formerly  worked  at  Boston.com, 
says  that  after  inve.sting  nearly  $25  million 
in  the  Sidewalk  project,  it  wouldn’t  be 
surprising  if  Microsoft  looked  to  classi¬ 
fieds  to  help  spark  some  returns  on  that 
investment. 

But  the  classifieds  arena  is  plenty 
crowded — and  chaotic — without  Mitro.sotf. 

Yahoo!  offers  free  li.stings  to  advertis¬ 
ers  whc5  want  to  fill  a  job,  sell  a  car,  or 
find  a  date.  “Our  model  is  being  free  and 
utilitarian,”  says  Arthine  Van  Duyne,  a 


senior  producer  for  Yahool’s  local  sites. 
“It’s  just  not  in  our  business  model  to 
charge  for  anything.”  That  contrasts  with 
the  newspaper  Web  sites,  who  are  all 
seeking  to  derive  additional  revenue 
from  online  classifieds. 

The  BostonPhoenix  is  focusing  on 
personal  ads,  determined  to  defend  a 
niche  that  it  dominates  in  the  off-line 
world.  Users  of  the  site  can  pay  to  hear  a 
digitized  audio  greeting  from  their  poten¬ 
tial  mate,  send  an  e-mail,  or  pick  up  the 
phone  and  call  a  900  number.  Interactive 
marketing  director  Mark  Herrmann  says 
that  8%  of  the  Phoenafs  phone  traffic 
now  hails  from  the  Web  site.  And  thanks 
in  part  to  the  income  from  Web  person¬ 
als,  the  Pboenix  is  on  the  verge  of  turn¬ 
ing  a  profit.  “About  half  the  revenue 
comes  from  the  classifieds,  and  half  from 
banner  advertising,”  says  Herrmann. 

The  Herald,  from  the  .start,  directed 
all  its  Web  efforts  at  cla.ssifieds  —  until 
recently,  the  paper  had  no  news  pres¬ 
ence.  Its  Jobfind.com  employment  site 
has  suddenly  rendered  the  Herald  a 
viable  competitor  in  the  online  help- 
wanted  space,  a  status  it  lacks  in  print, 
where  the  Globe  is  dominant.  The  paper 
devotes  a  portion  of  its  front  page  daily 
to  promoting  Jobfind,  has  used  its  taicks 
as  roving  ads,  and  has  Ixjught  radio  spots 
and  billboards  to  help  build  awarene.ss. 
“They  want  to  be  a  player,”  says  Bass. 

Town  Online,  the  site  run  by  the  124- 
paper  Community  Newspaper  Company, 
which  is  owned  by  Fidelity  Investments, 
also  intends  to  be  more  of  a  classifieds 
player  online  than  in  print,  with  a  cu.s- 
tomized  search  tool  called  “Job  Agent.” 
And  the  Mon.ster  Board,  a  national  classi¬ 
fieds  service  owned  by  TMP  Worldwide, 
is  also  based  in  the  area  and  offers  a  cor¬ 
nucopia  of  local  positions. 

Digital  City’s  classified  content  is 
geared  primarily  to  those  in  the  market 
for  a  home,  and  a  recent  deal  with  Real- 
tor.com  will  enable  the  site  to  include  all 
the  Ma.ster  Li.sting  Service  properties  for 
sale  in  the  region,  suddenly  affording 
Digital  City  powerhouse  status.  And 
Microsoft  may  soon  link  up  its  Carpoint 
auto-buying  site  and  a  planned  real 
estate  site  code-named  Boardwalk  with 
the  Sidewalk  network. 

While  the  four  newspaper  publishers 
have  the  luxury  of  using  their  print  vehi¬ 
cles  to  promote  their  online  classifieds, 
national  partner.ships  like  Digital 
City/Realtor.com  and  Microsoft’s  net¬ 
work  of  transactional  sites  will  lend  the 
new  media  players  serious  leverage.  It’s 
still  way  too  early  to  call  winners, 
though  Bass  points  out  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  will  put  up  a  good  fight  to  hold 


onto  their  share  of  the  industry’s  $l6  bil¬ 
lion  in  classified  revenue. 

Content  Matters 

Boston.com,  the  Pboenix,  Towm 
Online,  and  the  Herald  have  had  their 
hands  full  repackaging  stories  and  li.st- 
ings  and  classifieds  that  come  from  their 
printed  editions.  That’s  given  Sidewalk 
and  Digital  City  an  opportunity  to  serve 
as  the  market  innovators  in  original  con¬ 
tent.  While  the  Herald  and  the  Globe 
have  both  experimented  with  original 
busine.ss  reporting  on  the  Web,  Sidewalk 
and  Digital  City  are  producing  online 
exclusives  on  a  daily  basis. 

General  manager  Barry  Kurland 
describes  Sidewalk’s  numerous  columns 
about  local  culture  and  events  as  “ser¬ 
vice  journalism  for  the  Web,”  and  says. 
The  original  editorial  we  do  is  all  about 
helping  people  make  decisions  about 
how  to  spend  their  free  time.”  It’s  creat¬ 
ed  by  fifteen  full-time  staffers  and  a  bevy 
of  freelancers,  including  former  writers, 
editors,  and  commentators  from  Boston 
Magazine,  Yankee  Magazine,  and 
WBIJR,  the  local  public  radio  station. 

But  despite  clever  content  packages 
that  any  newspaper  would  be  proud  to 
feature  on  the  cover  of  its  weekend  sec¬ 
tion,  like  a  review  of  the  movie  “Soul 
Food  ”  coupled  with  a  guide  to  local  soul 
food  re.staurants  and  li.stings  of  clubs  that 
play  soul  music,  Kurland  describes  Side- 
w'alk  as  “ultimately  a  software  product 
that  incorporates  editorial.”  Perhaps 
that’s  a  phrase  intended  to  assuage  his 
old  media  competitors. 

John  Wilpers,  the  executive  editor  of 
Digital  City  Boston,  intends  to  do  no 
such  assuaging.  “We  used  to  just  repur¬ 
pose  content  from  our  providers,”  he 
says,  mentioning  the  Quincy  Patriot- 
Ledger,  the  Pboenix,  Herald,  and  New 
England  Cable  News.  “But  now'  we  have 
columns  by  freelancers  like  Peter  McNa¬ 
mara,  who  writes  as  the  Cigar  Guy,  and 
George  Hobica  on  travel  deals,  and  the 
TV  Gal  on  ‘Must  Miss  TV,’  and  w'e’re 
adding  music  columnists,  too.  We’re  pro¬ 
moting  personalities  —  local  faces  that 
people  know'  —  and  trying  to  build  a 
community  by  letting  our  users  interact 
with  them.”  And  Wilpers  says  there’s 
more  to  come:  he’s  considering  adding 
original  breaking  news  coverage  or 
issues  stories.  “We’ll  do  w'hatever  we 
think  will  make  money  and  drive  read¬ 
ership,”  he  says,  adding  that  unlike 
Microsoft,  “we’ve  made  no  commitments 
not  to  do  news.” 

The  tone  of  original  coverage,  per¬ 
haps  due  to  Digital  City’s  relationship 
with  the  Herald,  tends  toward  the 
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tabloid-y  and  fun.  A  teaser  for  a  contest 
to  devise  tlie  nastiest  slogan  about  for¬ 
mer  New  England  Patriots  coach  Bill 
Parcells  reads,  “Insult  the  Tuna  and 
Win!”  Other  headlines  read.  “HOWIE 
answers  YOU  on  Mike  Barnicle,  A1 
Gore,  Mother  Teresa,  and  more!”  and 
"WELD:  NO  MAS!  Quits  Bid!  Your  Take?” 
Wilpers  de.scribes  his  editorial  philoso¬ 
phy  as,  “I  don't  want  to  be  erudite;  I 
want  to  get  people  involved.” 

Both  the  Phi)eiiLx  and  Bo.ston.com 
.say  they're  exploring  the  possibility  of 
prcxlucing  more  original  content.  Wilpers 
says  that's  a  wise  move.  “It's  a  mistake 
for  them  not  to  generate  more  of  their 
own  original  content,”  he  opines.  "That’s 
what  people  are  interested  in.” 

Whither  the  Suburbs? 

Six  of  the  seven  big  Boston  sites 
focus  on  news  and  entertainment  in  the 
city’s  center.  But  what  about  the  sub- 
urb.s?  Only  Town  Online,  based  in  sub¬ 
urban  Needham,  focu.ses  extensively  on 
the  outlying  areas.  “Other  sites  don’t 
think  the  world  exi.sts  outside  of  Route 
128  [the  ring  road  that  surrounds 
Boston],  but  that’s  where  the  majority  of 
people  live,”  says  Charlene  Li,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  interactive  media  at  Community 
Newspapers  Company. 

One  local  media  observ’er,  who  asked 
not  to  named  lx;cause  he  contributes 
to  one  of  the  sites  mentioned  in  this  .story, 
agrees  that  ignoring  the  suburb-dwellers 
is  a  mi.stake.  “Everyone's  tr>'ing  to  lie 
urban  and  hip  and  young,  but  in  fact 
much  of  the  audience  is  .scxrcer  moms  in 
Wellesley  with  two  kids  and  three  com¬ 
puters,”  he  says.  “The  older,  family  audi¬ 
ence  isn't  being  addressed  here.” 

Bo.ston.com  may  be  waking  up  to  the 
audience  beyond  Back  Bay  and  Beacon 
Hill,  though.  Last  year,  it  began  develop¬ 
ing  an  area  called  “Your  Town,”  which 
.sought  to  emulate  Town  Online  in  pro¬ 
viding  ultra-local  li.stings,  news,  and  links. 
While  Your  Town  isn’t  as  content-rich  as 
Town  Online,  it  covers  three  times  as 
many  locales.  And  Mani.scalco  says  one 
of  her  organization’s  priorities  is  to  “beef 
up”  the  Your  Towm  sites.  “We  definitely 
see  a  need  to  go  more  local,”  she  says. 

But  Town  Online  clearly  intends  to 
defend  its  turf.  Li  has  invested  in  a  self- 
publishing  .sy.stem  from  Koz,  Inc.,  that 
will  enable  u.sers  to  con.staict  their  own 
content  areas,  letting  hockey  coaches 
p(3st  team  schedules  and  results,  for 
example.  “We  have  some  people  on  staff 
called  community  advocates,  who  work 
w'ith  the  .schools  and  libraries  and  hock¬ 
ey  teams,”  .says  Li.  “We’re  going  to 
remain  more  local  and  more  personal 


than  Boston.com  or  Sidewalk  or  Digital 
City.  If  90%  of  your  interactions  occur 
within  10  miles  of  your  home,  and  if 
Boston  isn't  10  miles  from  your  home, 
why  do  you  need  those  sites?” 

In  Bo.ston,  Town  Online  has  dis¬ 
tanced  itself  from  the  competition  by 
pioneering  a  new'  category  of  Web  site: 
not  a  city  guide,  but  a  suburb  guide. 

Micro-Sites  =  Revenues 

How  can  .someone  become  a  Web 
advertiser  if  they  haven't  got  a  Web  site? 
Digital  City  and  Sidewalk  both  offer 
“micro-site”  development  packages  to 
local  busines.ses  that  haven't  yet  e.stab- 
lished  a  Web  pre.sence.  Digital  City’s  early 
efforts  were  directed  at  Boston-area  real 
estate  agents  who  wanted  to  put  their  li.st¬ 
ings  online;  Sidewalk  has  built  pages  for 
restaurants,  limo  companies,  banks, 
flower  shops,  and  auto  mechanics. 

When  I  ask  Kurland  at  Sidewalk 
whether  he  expects  the  local  advertising 
market  to  pick  up  in  the  coming  months, 
he  looks  at  me  quizzically  and  reels  off 
a  li.st  of  advertisers  that  have  paid  Side¬ 
walk  for  micro-sites.  “We’ve  found 
acceptance  to  be  .surprisingly  high — well 
ahead  of  our  goals,”  he  .says. 

But  other  players  have  been  slow  to 
begin  offering  ad  packages  that  include 
micro-site  development  services. 

Mani.scalco  at  Bo.ston.com  acknowl¬ 
edges  that  there’s  big  money  in  building 
Web  sites  for  small  bu.sine.s.se.s,  and  she’s 
loathe  to  fall  behind  Sidewalk  and  Digi¬ 
tal  City.  “In  1998,  the  real  key  will  be 
local  revenue,  including  micro-sites  for 
small-  and  medium-sized  bu.sine.s.ses.  It’s 
not  big  dollars,  but  it’s  incremental.” 

Distribution  Partnerships 

The  Phoenix  has  been  the  most  mar¬ 
riage-minded  of  all  the  Bo.ston  sites;  it 
has  entered  into  partnerships  with  Digi¬ 
tal  City  Bo.ston  and  Yahoo!  Bo.ston,  in 
addition  to  operating  its  own  indepen¬ 
dent  site.  Microsoft  has  also  approached 
the  Phoenix  about  a  partnership,  and 
Herrmann  says  the  paper  ha.sn’t  ruled  it 
out.  The  Phoenix  provides  stories  and 
arts  content  to  Digital  City,  and  .supplies 
Yahoo!  with  movie  listings.  The  deal 
W'ith  Digital  City  yields  revenue,  while 
the  one  with  Yahoo!  is  purely  promo¬ 
tional. 

“We’re  tr>'ing  to  intelligently  form 
partnerships  with  people  that  can  help 
us  extend  our  core  readership  and 
extend  our  brand,”  explains  Phoenix 
editor  Peter  Kadzis.  Herrmann  elabo¬ 
rates,  noting  that  many  America  Online 
users  don't  venture  outside  of  the  pro¬ 


prietary  .service’s  walls.  “We  want  to 
reach  those  nine  million  subscribers,  so 
it  makes  a  lot  of  .sen.se  for  us  to  offer  our 
content  within  their  .service,”  he  says. 

The  Globe  w’idens  its  reach  through 
partnerships  with  push  pioneer  Point¬ 
Cast  and  the  New  Century  Network,  and 
the  Herald  does  .so  by  serving  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  Bo.ston  outlet  for  AP’s  “The  Wire.” 
Such  dLstribution  partnerships  build  traf¬ 
fic  and  brand  awareness,  and  no  one  in 
the  Bo.ston  market  is  ailing  them  out  at 
this  .stage. 

Ads  from  the  Competition? 

Now  that  Microsoft  and  the  Globe  are 
competing  for  the  same  readers  on  the 
Web,  should  the  Globe  carry  advertising 
for  its  rival?  That  w'as  a  matter  of  hot 
debate  in  the  corridors  of  the  paper's 
Morrissey  Boulevard  headquaners  la.st 
summer.  Facing  the  same  decision,  the 
Phoenix  decided  to  sell  space  to  all 
comers,  according  to  national  sales 
director  Carola  Cadley.  “We’ve  run  ads 
for  both  Sidewalk  and  Bo.ston.com,”  .she 
.says.  “It’s  kind  of  silly  not  to  accept  it. 
They’re  not  going  to  go  away  —  they'll 
do  billboards  or  radio  or  magazines 
in.stead.  So  why  shouldn’t  we  benefit?” 

The  Globe  eventually  adopted  the 
.same  rea.soning,  after  a  bit  of  back  and 
forth.  But  ManLscalco  .says  the  policy  is 
far  from  set  in  stone.  “It  may  not  .stay 
that  way.  We'll  .see.” 

Inspirational  Niche  Sites 

“A  lot  of  times,  the  best  Web  sites 
come  from  these  little  ideas  that  just 
grow  gradually,  as  opposed  to  throwing 
vast  amounts  of  money  at  it,”  says  Adam 
Gaffin,  who  started  one  of  the  first  non¬ 
commercial  local  content  sites,  Bo.ston 
Online,  in  1994.  Now  there  are  dozens 
of  other  small  for-profit  and  not-for-prof¬ 
it  sites  concentrating  on  specific  topics 
or  geographic  areas.  There’s  the  Bo.ston 
Re.staurant  Guide,  Cigars  Bo.ston,  North 
of  Bo.ston  Online,  Harv'ard  Square.com, 
Virtually  Boston,  Bo.stonWeb,  East 
Boston  Online,  Di.scover  Newbury 
Street,  etc. 

“If  they  can  provide  a  better  site  for 
that  one  niche  area,”  .says  Todd  Kurland, 
president  of  Boston  Web  developer 
Global  Interaction,  “then  they’re  going 
to  have  a  following.  There’s  an  enor¬ 
mous  opportunity  for  people  to  develop 
content  about  incredibly  specific  things, 
and  they  may  be  able  to  do  a  better  job 
than  the  major  sites.  After  all,  it’s  ju.st  as 
easy  for  someone  looking  for  re.staurant 
info  to  go  to  Bo.stondine.com  as 
Boston.com.” 
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Some  advertisers  seeking  to  reach  a 
liiglily-targeteci  audience  may  gravitate 
toward  these  niche  sites.  Chris  Fontes, 
an  account  executive  at  Greenberg 
Seronick  O  Lear\-  &  I’artners,  .says  his 
agenc\’  recently  placed  an  automoti\e 
client  s  banners  with  the  Cablecars.com 
site,  which  is  geared  to  auto  buyers  in 
New  England.  "Certain  advertisers  will 
get  better  results  with  very  targeted 
buys."  he  says.  Hall  at  Holland  Mark 
.Martin  expects  that  type  of  buy  to  hap¬ 
pen  more  frequently.  "It'd  be  tough  to 
.say  that  a  reason  not  to  [place  ads)  with 
a  site  is  being  tcx)  small.  The  demo¬ 
graphics  might  be  gcx)d,  and  it  might  lx* 
perfect  for  certain  adverti.sers,  assuming 
that  the  site  has  .some  level  of  critical 
mass."  he  says. 

■M  Town  Online.  Li  is  keeping  a  care¬ 
ful  eye  on  niche  sites  that  threaten  to 
nibble  away  at  her  audience.  "You've 
got  a  lot  of  'Jack  and  Jill'  entrepreneurs 
out  there  like  Framingham.com  and 
Ho.stonjobs.com  that  could  potentially 
do  some  damage,"  she  says.  ‘They  re 
definitely  worth  watching. " 

User  Loyalty  Through  E-mail 

Here's  a  novel  concept:  send  your 
audience  a  regular  e-mail  telling  them 
what's  new  on  your  Web  site.  The 
Ph(K'ni.\  dcxs  it  e\er^’  week  with  a  .ser¬ 
vice  called  "Fhcxmail."  Kadzis  and  Her¬ 
rmann  say  it  encourages  repeat  visits  to 
the  Ph(>enL\  site  —  and  reminds  recipi¬ 
ents  t()  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  printed 
newspaper  every  Thursday.  "Phcxmail 
arrives  in  your  e-mail  box  everv'  Thursday 
morning,  and  de.scribes  what's  available 
in  the  paper  and  online,"  says  Herrmann. 
"Since  we  don't  put  all  of  our  .stories  on 
the  Web  site,  it  also  serves  to  promote 
purchases  of  the  [trint  pnxluct."  The  co.st: 
zilch,  save  the  labor  recjuired  to  compile 
the  message  once  a  week.  Phcx?mail  has 
attracted  nearly  4000  subscrilx'rs. 

Phoemail  has  attracted  nearly  -t.CKM) 
subscribers,  and  the  paper  recently 
decided  to  spin  off  a  number  of  genre- 
and  geography-specific  e-mails  from  the 
main  product. 

"E-mail  is  the  killer  app,"  .says  Her¬ 
mann.  "It's  .something  everybody  u.ses." 

Sidewalk  employs  e-mail  in  le.ss  of  a 
promoti(5nal  mode.  It  fires  off  messages 
to  readers  as  a  kind  of  “heads-up"  noti¬ 
fication  service.  "People  can  indicate  a 
style  of  restaurants,  or  music,  or  movies, 
and  get  a  cu.stomized  e-mail  that  tells 
them  what's  going  on  in  Bo.ston  in  any 
of  those  categories,”  says  Kurland.  “You 
can  tell  us  who  your  favorite  band  is, 
and  we  ll  .send  you  a  me.s.sage  when 
they're  playing  in  town." 


Boston  Bests 

Boston’s  active  local  content  .scene 
has  generated  its  share  of  innovations, 
bright  ideas,  and  smart  strategies.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  highlights. 

•  The  Boston  Herald s  single-mind¬ 
ed  promotion  of  its  Jobfind.com 
employment  site,  including  ads  on 
delivery  trucks,  ads  on  honor  boxes, 
an  ad  on  top  of  the  Herald  building, 
daily  flags  on  the  paper’s  front  page, 
and  an  extensive  radio  and  billboard 
campaign. 

•  Bostonxom's  partnership  with 
Banker  &  Tradesman,  a  local  real 
e.state  publication,  to  provide  online 
comparable  data,  allowing  u.sers  look¬ 
ing  for  a  home  to  investigate  previous 
sale  prices  on  a  particular  street. 

•  Digital  City  Boston's  personality- 
focu.sed  original  content  initiative.  The 
personalities  —  pxjlitics  pundit  How  ie 
Carr  and  sport.sw  riter  Kevin  Mannix, 
for  example  —  are  engaging,  and 
users  relisfi  the  chance  to  interact  with 
them.  No  other  Boston  site  promotes 
give-and-take  between  writers  and 
readers  to  the  extent  that  Digital  City 
does.  In  fact,  writers  are  contraaually 
required  to  respond  to  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  mes.sage.s  a  week. 

•  Boston.com's  “taxi  top”  market¬ 
ing  campaign.  The  Globe’s  site  has 
plastered  its  logo  on  the  illuminated 
mini-billboards  atop  most  of  the  city’’s 
cabs,  and  every  media  buyer  inter¬ 
viewed  for  this  story — not  to  mention 
representatives  of  several  other  local 
sites — ^was  aware  of  the  campaign. 

•  Microsoft’s  Sidewalk's  personal- 


Bo.ston.com  d<x;.s  .send  out  an  (xca- 
sional  "what's  new"  e-mail,  informing 
u.sers  about  features  recently  added  to 
the  site,  but  the  other  Bo.ston  sites  rely 
entirely  on  u.sers  to  return  of  their  own 
accord,  ignoring  an  inexpensive  and 
effective  t(X)l  for  spurring  repeat  visits. 

What  Lies  Ahead? 

Boston's  Uxal  content  sites  all  share 
similar  goals  at  this  stage:  encourage 
repeat  visits,  build  those  traffic  numbers, 
attract  the  Icxal  advertisers  and  keep 
them  happy.  What  happens  next?  "I 
can't  tell  whether  it's  the  calm  before  the 
.storm  or  if  there's  really  rcx)m  enough 
for  all  of  us,"  .says  Maniscalco  at 
Bo.ston. com. 

.More  than  one  observer  theorizes 
that  the  competition  between  Icxal  Web 


ization  technology.  Input  the  name  of 
your  favorite  band,  and  you’ll  never 
miss  a  gig  again.  Free  services  like  this 
work  wonders  at  building  user  loyalty. 

•  'Yahoo!  Boston's  "What’s  New" 
page.  The  directory  pioneer  makes  it 
easy  to  keep  tabs  on  new  Bo.ston-ori- 
ented  sites  that  launch,  an  incredibly 
useful  service  And  one  that’s  not  tcx) 
different  from  the  way  most  newspa¬ 
pers  list  new  busine.sses  that  have 
been  incoiporated. 

•  The  Boston  Phoenix's  Phoe¬ 
mail —  marketing  on  a  shoe-string. 
Since  the  site  is  only  upciated  weekly, 
the  Phoenix  needs  to  en.sure  that  users 
don’t  fall  out  of  the  habit  of  .stopping 
by  for  a  visit.  A  regular  e-mail,  con¬ 
taining  tea.sers  about  new  movies 
fjpening,  bands  in  town,  theatrical 
debuts,  and  restaurant  reviews,  does 
the  job  excellently. 

•  Town  Online's  chat  series  with 
Icxal  politicians  —  including  online 
debates  and  question-and-answer  ses¬ 
sions.  The  series  has  made  it  easier  for 
wired  users  to  participate  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  prcxess,  and  the  site  has  also 
begun  forming  partnerships  with  Icxal 
city  halls  to  provide  access  to  munici¬ 
pal  information  online. 


Factoid-  Modem  Penetration 

According  to  a  recent  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Community  Newspaper 
Company,  26.5%  of  citizens  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  are  online,  the  majority' 
(46%)  through  America  Online. 


sites  may  shake  out  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  competition  between  Icxal 
newspapers.  ".Most  cities  have  a  single 
major  newspaper,  and  some  have  two  or 
even  three,”  .says  Hall  at  Holland  Mark 
.Martin.  “In  any  new  endeavor,  especial¬ 
ly  with  regard  to  technology,  you  see  a 
lot  of  people  getting  involved  at  the 
start,  and  then  there's  .some  attrition,  and 
.some  of  the  stronger  players  acquire 
some  erf  the  other  players." 

Digital  City's  Wilpers,  a  long-time 
New  England  newspaper  veteran,  thinks 
that's  an  apt  metaphor.  "This  reminds  nx* 
of  the  days  of  the  Post,  the  American,  the 
Record,  the  Globe,  and  the  Herald. 
Everyone  had  their  different  editorial  for¬ 
mulas  and  their  different  strategies  for 
attracting  a  readership,"  he  .says.  “But 

Continued  on  page  37 
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E-COMMERCE  AND 
ONUNE  NEWS 


In  Search  of  the  Right  Mix 


As  E-Commerce  spreads  across  the  Web,  online  news  sites  are  cautiously 
rethinking  the  relationship  between  journalism  and  merchandising. 
Some  of  the  new  experiments  are  as  clever  as  they  are  controversial. 


by  David  Noack 
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E  -Commerce  —  the  direct  buying  and  selling  of 
merchandise  across  the  Internet  —  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  viewed  by  many  journalists  as  an 
activity  of  only  marginal  interest  to  online 
news  sites.  But  that  appears  to  be  changing. 
The  fmstrating  quest  for  Web  site  advertising  profits, 
changing  behavior  patterns  of  Web-surfing  consumers, 
and  strong  competitive  pressures  from  companies  such 
as  Micro.soft  are  forcing  newspapers  and  other  main- 
•stream  news  organizations  to  rea.s.ses.s  the  importance 
and  desirability  of  e-commerce  on  their  sites. 

The  popularity  of  direct  online  purchasing  is  clear¬ 
ly  on  the  rise,  due  largely  to  the  sophistication  of  new 
s(rftware  technologies  and  related  electronic  security 
systems  that  make  it  ever  more  convenient  and 
dependable. 


1997  E-Commerce:  $10  Billion 

More  than  1  million  e-commerce  transactions  now 
occur  every  day  and  about  $10  billion  will  change 
hands  this  way  in  1997,  according  to  a  study  by  the 
International  Data  Corporation  (IDC)  of  Framing¬ 
ham,  Ma.ss.  How'ever,  two-thirds  of  this  business 
involves  commerce  between  corporations  buying 
and  selling  industrial  —  rather  than  consumer  — 
goods  and  services. 

Nevertheless,  analysts  point  out,  consumer  e-com- 
merce  activities  are  increasing  —  but  often  in  unex¬ 
pected  w'ays  that  are  impacting  online  publishing  and 


publishers. 

For  instance,  twenty  months  ago,  it  was  widely 
a.ssumed  that  consumer  e-commerce  tran.sactions 
would  be  concentrated  in  what  was  then  a  wild  pro¬ 
liferation  of  “digital  storefronts”  or  “online  shopping 
malls.”  These  were  large  Web  sites  where  dozens  or 
even  hundreds  of  online  merchants  clustered  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  w'ares.  But  this  busine.ss  model  proved  a 
disaster  and  large  numbers  of  the  online  malls  and 
mall  merchants  have  since  closed  down. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  pattern  of  e-commerce  has 
been  emerging.  In  this  model,  a  publication  that  once 
lured  readers  to  editorial  content  packaged  betw'een 
banner  ads  now  makes  those  ads  transactional  con¬ 
duits.  Instead  of  just  learning  about  a  product  on  a 
Web  site,  you  can  click  and  purchase  that  product 
in.stantly. 


"Transactional  Content" 

Microsoft’s  hydra-like  sprawl  of  Web  publishing 
ventures  appears  to  be  re-organizing  itself  to  accom¬ 
modate  and  further  promote  this  new  publishing 
approach.  In  fact,  in  a  report  that  surpri.sed  some 
industry  watchers,  Forrester  Research  Inc.,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  concluded  that  Micro.soft  was  far  more 
interested  in  being  king  of  “tran.sactional  content” 
than  a  giant  of  online  journalism. 

“Transactional  ccrntent”  is  a  new  term  that  refers  to 
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news  and  featiirc-like  editorial  material 
designed  as  a  "wrap"  tor  e-commeree 
fiinetions  that  allow  the  visitor  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  thing  he  or  she  is  reading 
alioiit.  In  essence  it  is  a  merger  of  the 
digital  shopping  mall  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  page.  The  concept  has  more  in 
common  with  a  well-written,  upscale 
product  catalog  than  it  does  with  tradi¬ 
tional  journalism,  although  this  distinc¬ 
tion  may  not  !>«*  obvious  to  large  .seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Vieh-surfing  public, 

Forrester  has  predicted  that 
■Microsoft's  transactional  editorial  sites 
—  including  Sidewalk.  F'xpedia.  Car- 
Point.  In\estor,  and  a  new  real  estate 
Web  site  code  named  "boardwalk"  — 
will  generate  Sl.l  billion  in  transac¬ 
tional  revenues  annually  by  2001.  Side¬ 
walk  sells  tickets  to  the  concerts  it 
reports  on;  F!.\pedia  sells  travel  services 
to  the  de.stinations  it  reports  on;  C^ar- 
Point  facilitates  purchase  of  the  cars  it 
reports  on;  etc. 

F\en  the  .\cic  )(>rl,’  rimes  has  begun 
moving  j'Kirtions  of  its  online  operations 
toward  what  one  of  its  executives  has 
characterized  as  "value-embedded"  con¬ 
tent.  The  ’limes  first  venture  in  this  area 
involv  ed  a  deal  w  ith  barnes  <S:  Noble  for 
a  transactional  book-buying  site  that 
allows  users  to  directly  purcha.se  books 
they  read  about  in  7'/»/c.s- '  book  reviews. 


Newspapers  Hawking  Books 

barne.sandXoble.com  has  .started  an 
"Affiliate  Network"  that  creates  co¬ 
branded  marketing  and  book.selling 
opportunities  for  other  news  Web  sites 
that,  like  the  Times,  .see  the  profit  poten¬ 
tial  of  .selling  books  online.  Newspapers 
involved  in  the  affiliate  program  include 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  USA  Today  Online 


and  the  LATimes.com. 

Affiliates  earn  commissions  on  ever\- 
b(K)k  sold  for  all  .sales  transactions  gen¬ 
erated  through  links  from  their  site.  The 
actual  commission  paid  is  determined 
by  the  level  of  sales  generated  by  the 
participating  affiliate.  In  return,  affiliates 
may  ch<K).se  to  provide  advertising  to 
.stimulate  sales. 

Such  direct  links  between  book 
reviews  and  online  Ixxtk  buying  trou¬ 
bles  many  journali.sts.  The  concern,  of 
course,  is  that  Ixxvk  reviewers  may  even¬ 
tually  lx-  pre.s.sured  or  feel  pressured  to 
write  the  kind  of  positive  reviews  that 
will  .sell  the  most  b<K)ks.  but  this  contro¬ 
versy  is  likely  to  lx  just  the  first  as  media 
company  Web  managers  attempt  to  find 
the  right  mix  of  news  and  e-commerce 
for  their  profit-hungrv'  sites. 

Currently,  the  majority  of  newspaper 
Web  sites  remain  on  the  sidelines,  eye¬ 
ing  e-commerce  warily.  W  illiam  ba.ss.  an 
online  analyst  at  Forrester,  estimated  that 
only  about  10  percent  of  online  newspa¬ 
per  revenues  come  from  new  e-com- 
merce  ventures,  while  90  percent  is  .still 
ba.sed  on  banner  ad  .sales. 

Online  Newspaper  Auction 

but  there  is  a  spirit  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  taking  hold  as  grow  ing  numbers  of 
newspapers  toy  with  ways  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  e-commerce  capa¬ 
bilities  into  their  sites. 
For  instance,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  Online  of 
Connecticut  has 

launched  an  online 
auction  that  allows 
online  newspaper  visi¬ 
tors  to  bid  on  an  amaz¬ 
ing  range  of  items. 

Times  Mirror,  parent 
company  of  the 
Courant.  earlier  this 
year  purcha.sed  .Auction 
Universe,  a  virtual  auc¬ 
tion  hou.se.  It's  exactly 
what  it  .sounds  like  — 
users  can  log  (rn,  find 
something  they’re  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  bid  on  that 
item.  The  items  can 
range  from  old  coins  to 
nKxlern  appliances;  sports  memorabilia 
to  antique  furniture. 

The  paper  plans  to  expand  Auction 
I'niverse  with  hundreds  of  new  cate¬ 
gories  from  beanie  babies  to  refrigera¬ 
tors.  Since  newspapers  already  bring 
buyers  and  sellers  together  via  display 
and  cla.ssified  ads,  the  Conranfs  man¬ 
agers  see  this  as  ju.st  a  virtual  extension 
of  the  marketplace. 


"The  Hartford  Conrant  is  our  first 
kxalized  version  of  this.  This  is  not  just 
for  Times  .Mirror,  this  is  for  lots  of  dif¬ 
ferent  papers  and  magazines,"  said 
Larry  Schwartz,  president  and  CEO  of 
Auction  Universe. 


The  SunOne  Web  site  of  the  Gainesville  Sun 
has  added  an  e-commerce  section  for  "Gator 
Goods,"  a  group  of  products  that  celebrate  the 
University  of  Florida's  Gator  football  team. 


PUT  A  GATOR 


IN  YOUR  POOL!  | 


Along  with  getting  the  latest  news  about 
Gator  games,  readers  of  the  Gainesville  Sun's 
SunOne  can  also  order  "AquaArt"  logos  of  the 
Gators  that  can  be  affixed  to  the  bottom  of  a 
swimming  pool. 

.Mo.st  of  the  items  for  sale  range  frevm 
SIO  to  S20  and  .sellers  will  be  charged  as 
little  as  2S  cents  to  li.st  an  item. 

"The  newspapers  basically  get  the 
listing  fees,"  said  Schwartz.  "There  are 
two  types  of  fees  that  go  on.  W'hen  you 
list  an  item  for  sale,  you  pay  a  fee.  It 
.starts  at  a  quarter  and  goes  up... The 
Uxal  site  gets  a  piece  of  the  sale  price. 
We  charge  2.5  percent  of  the  sale  price, 
so  when  the  item  is  finally  .sold,  say  for 
SIO,  2.5  percent  of  that  goes  to  Auction 
Univer.se  and  we  split  that  with  the  local 
affiliate." 

Online  Sports  Boutique 

In  sports  hungry  Florida,  the 
SunOne  Web  site  of  the  Gainesville 
Sun.  a  New'  York  Times  Regional  News¬ 
paper,  has  launched  an  e-commerce 
"sports  boutique.”  All  products  are 
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Some  of  the  most  controversial  e-commerce  programs  at  newspa¬ 
per  Web  sites  involve  direct  links  between  book  selling  sites,  like 
Barnes  &  Noble,  and  the  newspaper's  book  review  section. 
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more. 


We  ve  promised  the  members  of  our  network 


ways  to  bring  extra  traffic  and  more  revenue 


to  their  website,  and  now  we  re  delivering! 

In  addition  to  our  gateway  site.  NewsWorks. 
we're  bringing  you  two  more  great  ways  to 
make  your  web  site  more  valuable. - 

•  Now  you  can  add  NewsWorks'  Search  to  your 
site-at  no  cost.  This  powerful  tool  allows  your 
readers  to  find  exactly  the  information  they  want 
both  on  your  local  site  and  the  entire  NewsWorks 
Network.  It's  simple  to  install  and  you  can  have  search 
capability  on  your  site  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

•  In  addition,  our  new  HomeGame.com  site  allows  you  to 
offer  your  visitors  the  best  home  town  perspective  on 
their  favorite  college  football  teams,  read  different  points 
of.view  on  upcoming  match-ups  and  get  scores  and  stats 
from  around  the  country.  Home  Game  not  only  provides 


potential  visitors  with  another  reason  to  come  to  your 
site,  but  also  drives  traffic  directly  to  your  college  ' 
football  coverage  from  the  network. 

It's  no  wonder  that  New  Century  Network  is 
continuing  to  expand.  In  fact,  we  now  have  more  . 
than  130  newspaper  affiliates!  And  this  is  just 
the  beginning  of  what  we  have  to  offer.  As  part  ' 
of  our  network,  you  can  look  forward  to  more 
valuable  tools  and  services  in  the  coming 
months.  If  you're  not  already  a  part  of  the  force 
that  is  enhancing  the  enormous  collective  power  of 
newspaper  web  sites,  call  us  now  at  2.12-373-9392 
and  find  out  how  to  become  part  of  the  action.  Or  better 
yet.  visit  our  gateway  site  at  www.newsworks.com.  • 
or  our  corporate  site*  at  ^  M 

www.newcentury.net  to  find  ' 

out  more  New  Century  Network 
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related  to  the  I’niversity  of  Florida's 
“Gators"  football  team. 

Called  "Gator  Gotxis,"  the  sports 
boutique  offers  Gator-related  golf 
equipment  from  Di.scount  Dave's  Golf 
Shop;  a  3  X  -f  foot  "AquaArt"  Gator  head 
that  can  be  displayed  on  the  bottom  of 
your  swimming  pool,  and  even  litho¬ 
graphic  reprints  of  Gator  j^osters. 
SunOne  gets  a  percentage  of  the  items 
.sold  through  their  Web  site. 

And  it's  working  better  than  expected. 
To  the  surpri.se  of  its  managers,  SunOne 
made  SS.OOO  .selling  publications  about 
the  team  after  it  won  the  national  cham¬ 
pionship  at  la.st  year's  Sugar  Bowl,  Addi¬ 
tional  revenue  came  from  .selling 
T-shirts  and  copies  of  Gator  victoiy 
newspapers. 

“We've  learned  that  we  have  things 
that  appeal  to  a  wider  audience  than  we 
have  traditionally  dealt  with."  said  Rob 
Oglesby.  SunOne's  New  Media  chief, 
noting  that  mo.st  of  the  .sales  for  Gator 
merchandi.se  came  from  outside  the  area. 


NEWSPAPER  HAWKS  ALIEN  GOODS 


E-Commerce  from  Outer  Space 

by  David  Noack 

The  successful  e-commerce  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Ro,swell  Daily  Record  in 
New  Mexico  evolved  as  an  answer  to 
that  burning  question:  What  do  you 
do  with  the  unidentified  flying  object 
that  crashed  in  the  back  vard? 


of  credit  card  numbers  via  this  medi¬ 
um  is  the  sole  re.sponsibility  of  the 
sender, ''  reads  a  warning  to  would-be 
buyers. 

Jack  M.  Swickard.  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Daily  Record,  said  no  plans 
are  under  way  to  enhance  the  papter's 
current  e-commerce  capabilities  with 
a  .secure  server  to  handle  tran.sactions. 
“It's  the  initial  .start-up.  We  are  tiy  ing 
to  keep  our  costs  down,”  he 
explained. 

Tlie  .sale  of  I'FO  merchandise  has 
been  averaging  around  $1,200  a 
month.  But  during  July,  when  the  big 
UFO  F.ncounter  ‘97  celebration  was 
held  marking  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Ro.swell  Incident,  .sales  climbed  to 
around  $3,000. 


The  Roswell  Daily  Record's  Web  site  has 
added  a  list  of  e-commerce  products  that 
celebrate  the  alleged  crash  of  a  UFO  in 
New  Mexico  in  1947. 
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The  Tampa  Tribune's  Tampa  Bay  Online  news 
site  offers  a  "Web  Spins"  e-commerce  catalog 
of  popular  music  CD-ROM  albums.  Just  click 
to  purchase. 


Over  on  the  Gulf  Coa.st,  Tampa  Bay 
Online,  which  is  owned  by  Media  Gen 
eral  Inc.,  is  offering  popular  CD-ROMs 
for  .sale  at  $  9.99  each,  plus  a  dollar  for 
shipping.  The  feature  has  been  online 
since  September.  To  purcha.se,  just  point 
and  click. 

"It's  gone  pretU’  gtxKl,"  said  Teny 
Taormina,  TBO's  marketing  manager.  “We 
have  a  vendor  who  is  pnn  iding  the  cata¬ 
log  and  a  vendor  who  is  fulfilling  orders 
and  we  are  in  the  middle.  We  are  pro¬ 
moting  it  through  banner  ads  on  our  site." 

Each  time  a  CD-ROM  is  sold  through 
the  site,  Tampa  Bay  Online  gets  $1  or 
roughly  10  percent. 

Taormina  .said  plans  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  to  make  the  newspaper's  archives 
available  online  via  a  micropayment 
system,  w  here  visitors  can  pay-per-view 
or  take  out  a  subscription  for  a  certain 
number  of  articles. 


Available  through  the  Daily  Record's  Web  site,  UFO 
shirts  are  printed  with  a  reproduction  of  the  paper's 
controversial  1947  front  page  announcing  the  crash  of 
a  flying  saucer.  "Alien  hats"  are  emblazoned  with  the 
image  of  an  alien  climbing  out  of  the  numbers,  "1947." 


The  mo.st  popular  sale  item  is  the 
reproduction  of  the  July  8,  1947.  i.ssue 
of  the  Rosw  ell  Daily  Record  that  first 
reported  the  UFO,  followed  by  T- 
shirts  bearing  the  front  page  article. 


Roswell  Daily  Record  http: 
//www.sierravista.com/roswell/ 


other  entenainment  merchandise  —  we 
get  a  ix-rcentage  of  that."  said  Taormina. 


"We  are  also  working  with  a  compa¬ 
ny  called  alt.book.store  and  with  Tribune 
Media  Seivices  which  has  FanStand. 
where  you  can  buy  tele\  i.sion.  mo\  ie  and 


C'oiiliniicd  on  l)c(,i>e  .1 
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CHAT  ROOMS  GAIN 
NEW  RESPECTABILITY 

Low-Brow  Novelty  Emerges  as  High-End  Audience  Builder 


Online  publishers  are  beginning  to  capitalize  on  a  formerly  maligned  area  of 
the  Web:  Chat  Chat  draws  big  crowds,  creates  "community,"  and  keeps  users 
in  one  place  for  advertisers.  If  only  the  software  worked  better. 


Once  considered  frivolous  and  lightweight 
use  of  site  real  estate,  chat  rooms  are 
now  being  talked  up  among  online  pub¬ 
lishers  and  implemented  on  their  sites. 
Chat  has  begun  to  transcend  its  bad  repu¬ 
tation  as  low-brow  interactivity,  and  is  becoming 
a  revenue  .stream  for  sites  popular  enough  to 
draw  throngs  of  chatters,  analy.sts  say.  In  fact,  the 
elusive  marketing  targets  —  women  and  teens  — 
are  among  the  most  prevalent  chat  users,  accord¬ 
ing  to  research  by  Cambridge,  Mass.-based  For- 
re.ster  Research  Inc. 

While  some  publishers  .still  look  down  their 
noses  at  chat  because  of  its  stereotypical  low¬ 
brow  user,  anecdotal  data  tell  a  story  of  a  more 
diverse  usership  for  format. 


time  spent  on  the  Internet  is  on  chat.  .And  the  future 
of  chat  promi.ses  lots  of  whiz-bang  features,  like 
audio  and  video  transmi.ssions,  and  users  donning 
"avatars,"  or  graphical  representations  of  them.selves 
in  chat  rooms. 
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Chat  rooms  are  wildly  popular  on  Yahoo!  which  hosts  as  many  as 
15,000  chat  sessions  with  multiple  participants  each  day. 


AOL:  16,000  Chatters  at  Once 

Among  the  top  ten  draws  for  America  Online  chat 
include  the  Prince.ss  Diana  tragedy,  the  Timothy 
McVeigh  verdict  and  the  UPS  strike.  Users  seeking 
solace  and  theories  on  the  Diana  .story  filled  a  record 
52  chat  rcxtms  in  less  than  two  hours  during  the 
.story's  gripping  early  hours.  (Each  chat  room's  capac¬ 
ity  is  24  chatters.)  When  Netrsueek's  Christopher 
Dickey  (who  was  perhaps  the  first  journali.st  on  the 
.scene  of  the  Diana  crash)  ho.sted  an  AOL  "auditori¬ 
um"  chat,  thousands  showed  up  to  express  their  feel¬ 
ings  about  the  Prince.ss,  the  paparazzi  and  the  ill- 
fated  driver,  Henri  Paul.  And  the  largest  turnout  fctr 
AOL's  auditorium  chat  was  for  actres.s/talk  show  host 
Rosie  O'Donnell,  with  16,000  participants. 

“The  primary  reason  that  people  go  online  isn't  to 
read  news  or  entertainment,  but  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  to  express  or  validate  opinions,  and  to 
find  people  who  think  like  themselves.  That's  why 
every  online  surv'ey  ever  taken  has  shown  that  e- 
mail,  bulletin  boards  and  chats  are  the  three  major 
activities  online,”  .said  Vin  Cro.sbie,  an  indu.stry'  ana- 
ly.st  based  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Publishers  and  analysts  say  that  chat  has  the 
ability  to  not  only  draw  visitors  for  a  quick  stroll 
on  the  site,  but  to  keep  them  there  for  marathon 
sessions. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  support  this  point 
of  view:  Lest  anyone  think  that  chat  is  ju.st  a  pa.s.sing 
fad,  consider  that  an  estimated  60  percent  of  users' 


Yahoo!:  15,000  Sessions  Daily 

Real-time  chat  is  held  in  a  virtual  rottm  where  par¬ 
ticipants  are  typing  and  po.sting  in  real-time.  A  varia¬ 
tion  on  the  theme  is  the  auditorium  chat,  which  is  a 
room  able  to  hold  thou.sands  of  participants.  Then 
there  are  threaded  discussions  or  forums,  which  are 
themed  di,scussion.s  that  can  be  real-time,  but  are 
po.stings  much  like  those  (tn  the  ILsenet.  Answers  and 
responses  can  be  made  in  either  real-time  or  later,  as 
participants  ,see  fit.  And  then  there's  bulletin  boards, 
which  allow  u.sers  to  po.st. 

Publishers'  main  goals  for  chat  is  to  promote  the 
site  and.'or  content,  to  enhance  content,  and  to  gath¬ 
er  eyeballs  for  advertisers.  By  adding  advertising  ban¬ 
ner  to  chat  sites,  publishers  can  capitalize  on  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  chats.  In  fact,  the  king  of  online  chat,  AOL, 
pioneered  the  addition  of  adverti.sements  on  its  chat 
area  this  spring.  Since  its  januarv’  chat  site  launch, 
Yahoo!  reports  hosting  as  many  as  15,000  chat  se.s- 
sions  per  day.,  and  wasn't  far  behind  AOL  integrating 
chat  software  with  ad\ertisements  this  summer. 

Few  sites  have  been  successful  charging  admis¬ 
sion  for  chat,  but  popular  sports  sites  like  ESPN 
Sportszone  and  SportsLine  have  integrated  private 
chat  areas  into  their  premium  services,  for  which  they 
charge  membership  fees.  The  Well,  the  Berkeley, 
Calif.,-ba.sed  di.scu.ssion  site,  charges  membership. 

Creating  "Community" 

Less  tangible  is  the  value  of  the  "sense  of  com- 
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Newspaper  Web  sites,  such  as  Startext  of  the  Star- 
Telegram  of  Forth  Worth,  Texas,  use  chat  forums  as  effec¬ 
tive  audience  draws.  One  of  the  favorite  forums  there  is 
"Scrappy's  Cat  Forum,"  whose  participants  discuss  the  joy 
of  the  feline  kind. 


munity”  that  chat  rooms  represent  for 
online  news  sites.  For  example,  a  local¬ 
ly-based  chat  could  draw’  hundreds  of 
users  who  all  want  to  chat  about  the 
city's  propo.sed  real  e.state  tax  hike.  In  a 
broader  sense,  community  can  be  chat¬ 
ters  gathering  to  talk  on  America  Online 
about  the  latest  in  brain  tumor  treat¬ 
ments  or  to  hash  out  differences  over 
government  overspending  <rn  The  Well. 

An  inventive  approach  to  chat  as  a 
device  to  attract  community  is  taken  at 
the  Fort  Worth,  Texas-based  Star- 
Telegram  Online.  Startext.net  has 
dreamed  up  some  creati\'e  approaches 
to  forum-style  chat  including  “Scrappy’s 
Cat  Fonim,"  w  here  cat  lovers  meet  to 
talk  alxrut  their  feline  fancy,  and  the 
Kennedy  ccrnspiracy  site,  where  experts 
anil  armchair  theorists  can  wax  elo¬ 
quent  about  their  views  on  the  Kennedy 
assa.ssination.  And  then  there's  the  virtu¬ 
al  town  of  Brisbee,  where  visitors  can 
don  an  identity  in  the  town,  from  sher¬ 
iff  to  barkeep,  and  play  out  exchanges 
Ixftween  town  meml^ers. 

10  Key  Considerations 

Wendy  Govier,  executive  editor  of 
Adobe  Inc.,  has  mapped  out  ten  keys  to 
integrating  chat  onto  Web  sites  in  order 
to  create  community: 

1.  Define  the  community's  purpo.se. 

2.  Evolve  member  profiles  over  time, 
encouraging  members  to  keep 
updating  their  profiles. 

3.  Integrate  content  with  community 
through  navigation  buttons  on  con¬ 
tent  pages. 

4.  Create  di.stinct  gathering  places  on 
the  site. 

5.  Promote  effective  hosting,  including 
ground  rules  for  chat  behavior. 


6.  Anticipate  disputes  and 
plan  ahead  for  dealing  with 
them. 

7.  Offer  guidance  to  new 
members. 

8.  Provide  a  growth  path  for 
memlx?rs  interested  in  host¬ 
ing  or  working  for  you. 

9.  Include  events,  surveys 
and  content  alongside  chat. 

10.  Acknowledge  holidays 
and  news  events  with  chats. 

“If  people  are  talking 
about  it  at  the  water  cooler  at 
the  office,  they're  probably 
going  to  want  to  talk  about  it 
in  the  chat  rooms,”  said  Dana 
Graves,  associate  producer 
for  Redwood  City,  Calif.,- 
ba.sed  Excite  News  Channel. 
“People  can  expre.ss  their 
horror,  dismay,  sorrow  and  fingerpoint 
—  the  whole  gamut.” 

Far  From  Unanimous 

Chat  has  not  won  irver  everyone, 
however.  Gerry  Barker,  director  of  the 
StarText  site,  thinks  the  forum-style  of 
chat  is  preferable  over  chat  rooms.  “1 
don’t  .see  us  doing  unmixler- 
ated  chat  becau.se  of  liability 
issues,”  said  Barker.  “There  is 
an  image  and  responsibility 
associated  with  being  the 
local  newspaper.  You  know 
what  happens  when  people 
say  .some  things  that  aren't 
very  nice.  That  would  run 
counter  to  what  we  stand 
for.” 

Foaims  are  .seen  by  some 
as  a  preferable  alternative  to 
chat  rcxrms  for  online  news 
sites. 

While  mo.st  publishers 
view  chat  as  a  potential  draw 
for  traffic  on  their  sites,  some 
are  quick  to  point  out  that  to 
do  it  right,  can  be  a  drain  on 
human  resources  in  often 
understaffed  online  news- 
rix)m  situations. 

"The  rea.son  we  are  not  pursuing  chat 
is  becau.se  chat  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
needs  to  be  labor  intensive  to  do  really 
well,”  .said  Leah  Gentry,  director  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times'  online  division.  “You 
really  have  to  monitor  very'  carefully  so 
that  you’re  not  liable  for  anything.” 

Business  Chat 

However,  according  to  a  study  by 
Forrester  Re.search,  chat  will  become 
indispensable  on  interactive  publishing. 


entertainment  and  busine.ss  sites. 
Beyond  providing  news  readers  acce.ss 
to  chat  on  related  news  topics,  there’s 
also  a  u.se  for  chat  rixrms  for  business 
conferencing  when  participants  are  in 
scattered  IcK'ations. 

The  Forre.ster  Re.search  study  project¬ 
ed  that  three  forces  will  help  shape  Web 
chat:  software  developer  competition 
and  consumer  and  advertising  interests. 

Out  will  go  the  difficulty  factor 
involved  in  Internet  Relay  Chat  (IRC), 
and  the  “noise  levels”  of  AOL  in  favor  of 
better  software  to  accommixJate  event 
mixleration,  advertising  support  and  the 
ability  to  .scale  a  chat  event  to  thou.sands 
of  participants. 

Consumer  improvements  will 
include  providing  chat  schedules;  creat¬ 
ing  overarching  themed  chats;  and 
offering  related  content,  message 
boards,  voting,  promotions  and  special 
events.  The  .study  .said  other  improve¬ 
ments  will  include  better  management 
of  the  .service  with  rules  of  behavior  as 
well  as  ratings  for  language  and  topics. 

Some  publishing  sites  already  have 
implemented  many  of  the  ideas. 
Boston. corn’s  "The  Commons,”  offers 
avatar  integration  and  HotWired  has 


free  membership  for  cutting-edge  tech¬ 
nology  fomms  and  chats.  ZDNet  fea¬ 
tures  computer  and  Internet-oriented 
.scheduled  chats  with  experts. 

Putting  Chat  To  The  Test 

One  online  new.spaper  planning  to 
put  up  chat  capabilities  by  the  end  of 
the  year  is  Indianapolis  Newspapers 
online.  Jay  Small,  director  of  online  ser¬ 
vices  for  Indianapolis  New.spapers,  .says 
its  mes.sage  board,  which  serves  as  their 
interactive  venue  at  the  moment,  draws 


The  Well  in  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  sites  that 
pioneered  the  concept  of  chat  room  conferencing  and  now 
has  a  massive  chat  audience  from  around  the  country  as 
well  as  the  world. 
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NFL  chat  with  Betrv  Benu 
Tuesday  (a).  $  pan.  ET 


8-Baard  Chats 
RasahaB _ 1 


TODAY:  Ladies  eutd  gentlemen,  jon  Betsy  Bems 
for  an  NFL  Chat ’Bjesda?  at  3  p  m.  ET*  Betsy,  the 
author  of  TXa  Women's  Armchair  GuuU  to  Pn> 
FoothaU,  is  the  founder  and  president  of  W.LF  E. 

-  the  Women's  Instaute  for  Footbdl  Education. 


Chat  rooms  have  been  a  hit  at  many  sports  Web  sites.  CBS  SportsLine 
offers  "NFL  Chat"  which  allows  readers  to  directly  interact  with  various 
sports  notables.  One  recent  session  featured  Betsy  Bems,  author  of 
"The  Women's  Armchair  Guide  to  Pro  Football." 


one  third  of  its  600,000  weekly  page 
views.  The  board  hosts  25  threaded  dis¬ 
cussions  on  various  sports  topics  “It 
helps  in  a  small  way,  25  [people]  at  a 
time,  to  build  a  sense  of  community,” 
Small  said,  referring  to  the  capacity  of 
each  potential  chat  room. 

“It’s  not  the  cost  of  the  technology,  it’s 
the  cost  of  staging  an  event,”  said  Small. 
At  a  nominal  cost,  the  online  newspaper 
will  be  able  to  stage  chat  events  to  draw' 
more  people  into  the  online  site.  He  and 
his  staff  of  eight  are  looking  at  ichat  Inc., 
the  Au.stin,  Texas-based  chat  brand  that 
also  serves  Yahoo’s  chat  area,  and  Earth- 
web,  a  less  expensive  and  less  robust 
version  of  proprietary  .software  ba.sed  in 
New  York  City. 

By  the  end  of  the  year.  Small  plans  to 
debut  a  basic  Java  chat;  that  is,  text  only. 
The  chats  will  be  tied  into  content  on 
the  site,  for  instance,  a  chat  about  the 
Indy  500  after  the  race.  “We’re  not  going 
to  sell  ads  for  it  now.  There  will  not  be 
enough  critical  ma.ss  using  it,”  Small 
said.  “We  need  to  stage  chat  events  that 
are  timely  and  will  get  people  in.  and 
then  we  need  to  promote  them  well.” 

And  that’s  just  what  sites  like  Excite, 
AOL  and  others  do  —  identify  areas  of 
interest,  plan  events  and  promote  them. 
For  Indianapolis,  sports  themes  like  the 
Pacers  and  the  Indy  500  are  big  draw's. 
But  for  sites  with  worldwide  appeal, 
topics  of  global  interest  draw  thousands 
each  time  a  national  or  international 
event  happens.  If  it’s  a  breaking  news 
story',  promotion  can  be  right  on  the 
home  page.  But  events  planned  in 
advance  can  be  marketed  on  a  schedule 
on  the  chat  site  and  cross-promoted  in  a 
sister  publication,  such  as  a  newspaper 
or  magazine. 


Chat  Software 

What  are  the  best  programs  to  con¬ 
sider  when  installing  chat  on  a  site?  Seal- 
ability  is  a  key  issue,  since  more  than 
100  participants  in  one  room  has  the 
potential  to  crash  computers  with  inad¬ 
equate  chat  software. 

Some  .say  the  adage  KISS  —  keep  it 
simple  stupid  —  is  appropriate  for  plan¬ 
ning  chat  integration  on  a  Web  site.  If  a 
chat  program  is  clunky  and  cumbersome 
to  download  or  operate,  fewer  people 
will  use  the  chat  capability.  Some  pro¬ 
grams  are  register-and-chat,  while  others 
require  a  download  and  specific 


browsers  from 
u.sers. 

Web  chat 
software  use  is 
fragmented 
among  sites, 
reports  Forrester 
research.  The 
most  popularly 
used  .software 
by  consumers  is 
on  online  ser¬ 
vices  like  Com¬ 
puServe  and 
AOL,  followed 
by  proprietary 
software,  IRC 
(Internet  Relay 
Chat),  Java, 

Magma,  The  Palace,  Black  Sun,  Emer- 
aldNet,  TalkCity,  eShare  and  others. 

Forrester  reports  that  the  leading 
chat  .software  developers  for  online 
publishers  are  iChat  and  Quarterdeck. 
(.Marina  Del  Ray,  Calif., -based  Quarter¬ 
deck’s  chat  unit  is  about  to  be  sold  to  an 
undisclosed  buyer,  sources  say.)  Firms 
like  Worlds  Inc.,  Black  Sun  Interactive, 
and  The  Palace  are  developing  software 
to  include  audio,  video,  and  avatar  inte¬ 
gration. 

Ichat,  the  Austin-based  chat  program 
developer,  has  two  key  technologies  to 
hawk  to  publishers:  chat  room  and  bul¬ 
letin  board  software.  Prices  for  ichat 
start  at  S595  for  a  software  package  that 
enables  rotating  banner  ads  on  the  site, 
host-moderated  events  and  the  ability  to 
host  thousands  of  people  for  each  chat. 
The  software  is  used  by  numerous  infor¬ 
mation  sites,  including  Yahoo!,  Pathfind¬ 
er,  Sony,  CNN  and  more.  While  it  has 
the  capability  of  .serving  .smaller  clients, 
it  can  scale  chat  room  capacity 
into  the  tens  of  thou.sands. 

Ichat’s  flagship  product  is  its 
chat  server,  which  can  support 
server-side  platforms  to  host  Web 
sites,  including  Windows  NT  4.0 
and  seven  varieties  of  Unix 
including  Sun  Microsystems  servers.  The 
ichat  rcxims  are  designed  to  integrate 
directly  into  a  Web  page,  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  Web  browser,  and  require  u.sers 
to  download  a  chat  room  plug-in.  ichat 
also  has  a  client  solution  that  doesn’t 
require  downloading  from  the  partici¬ 
pant.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Java  applet, 
which  loads  automatically  by  those  with 
Java-enabled  brow'sers. 

Java  enables  chat  functionality  on  the 
u.ser  s  computer,  which  is  theoretically 
faster  than  drawing  off  of  an  off-site 
server.  And  it  also  is  easier  for  u.sers 
since  it  doesn’t  need  to  be  downloaded 


before  viewing  in  a  brow  ser  window'. 

But  some  critics  report  bugs,  slow- 
ne.ss  and  crashes  when  using  Java  chat. 
And  some  site  managers  say  Java’s 
complex  code  is  difficult  for  online 
news  programmers  and  designers  to 
implement. 

Meanwhile,  New  York-based  Earth- 
web  produces  low-cost  on-site  or  linked 
server  programs.  Earthweb  sells  .soft- 
w'are  called  Earthweb  Moderator,  which 
can  mn  unlimited  rooms  and  advertising 
on  the  online  news  site’s  own  server. 

Continued  on  page  30 

Chat  Tips 

•  offer  both  chat  and  threaded  dis¬ 
cussions  —  they  support  each 
other. 

•  Provide  edited  transcripts  of 
important  chat  events. 

•  Place  chat  room  buttons  near  rele¬ 
vant  content,  not  just  in  one  large 
chat  “lobby  ”  entrance. 

•  Review  chat  logs  regularly  for  new 
interest  areas,  ideas  and  themes. 

•  Consider  “front-row  seats,”  “fea¬ 
tured  questions”  and  other  ways 
to  create  premiums  for  chat  show 
participants. 

•  Don’t  interfere  with  chat  lingerers 
after  events  —  have  an  “after 
show  party”  to  keep  chat  going. 

•  Recognize  regular  visitors  and  help 

them  create  their  identities  —  pro¬ 
tect  their  chat  nicknames,  offer 
them  host  roles,  thank  them  pub¬ 
licly. 

•  Create  simple  rules  for  behavior  — 

jxjst  and  enforce  them. 

•  Rate  your  chat  for  language,  topics 
and  attitudes  so  visitors  know 
what  to  expect. 

Source:  Forrester  Research  Inc 
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ALLOCATION 

ADVENTURE! 


REVOLUTION  IN  THE 
BUSINESS  NEWS  BUSINESS 

NET  ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  PRINT  NEWSPAPERS 


Web  sites  offering  instant  updates  of  financial  news  and  information  are 
forcing  print-side  newspaper  business  editors  to  rethink  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  their  craft. 


Ek  E<*  fip  fiookmailti  Qnclaiy  tM) 


Matkclt  CompanI**  Fund*  Commanlaiy  Rmouicm 


Moday's  Latast 


EdHor's  LflKttr 

The  Fog  of  War  Hangs  Heavy 

10/2307  120*  PM  ET 

Emotions  are  running  high  and  investors  are 
worried.  It's  time  to  remember  that  the  bull  is 
still  kicking,  mo* 

Cemmantvy  FmIutm 

Technician's  Take  Speciai:  A 
Down-Day  Diary 

1003/97  lee  PM  ET 

Our  technician  surveys  the  battered  market 
and  looks  fbnvard  to  tomorrow.  Here's  e 
chronicle  of  his  day.  Mof« 

Mldd»y  Musing* 

Amid  the  Bloodshed,  a  Few  Bright 
Spots 

100307  12:47  PM  ET 

It  only  seems  like  evetything  is  down.  The 
market  does  have  a  few  oainers.  and  some 


lTheStrset.com 


Jose  Mercury  Neu’s.  (See  sidebar.) 

Take  the  quarterly  venture-capital  survey  that  the 
paper  compiles.  “We  generally  try  to  print  as  much 
of  that  as  we  possibly  can,  but  there  are  aspects  of 
that  that  go  on  forever,"  says  Hillan.  “We  use  online 
—  we  refer  out  of  print  —  for  a  more  complete  ver¬ 
sion.  Not  only  does  it  make  a  lot  of  sense  because 
the  information  can  be  more  current  than  it  can  be 
in  print  but,  for  a  lot  of  readers,  the  uses  that  they 
have  for  those  .statistics  might  play  into  .some  data- 
ba.se  that  they  are  keeping.  It  is  easier  to  manipulate 
that  if  you  don't  have  to  re-enter  it  from  print,  back 
to  your  computer.” 

Although  not  all  readers  have  access  to  the  Web, 
these  shifts  in  reader  habits  are  having  a  two-pronged 
impact  on  newspaper  business  pages.  For  one  thing, 
business  reporting  represents  one  of  the  biggest 
opportunities  and  most  active  areas  for  newspaper 
online  operations.  And  for  another,  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  editors  are  being  forced  to  fundamentally  re¬ 
think  the  mix  of  busine.ss  news  and  information  they 
offer  in  their  paper  editions. 
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stock  quotes 


that  is  where  newspapers  are  going  to 
live  or  die  vis-a-vis  the  Web.” 

“In  Silicon  Valley,  the  impact  of  Web- 
speed  information  flow  forces  us  to  be 
more  explanatory’  and  analylical.”  says 
Hillan.  “A  headline  does  not  suffice  any 
more,  particularly  when  the  headline 
happened  early  in  the  morning,  because 
it  will  be  old  news  to  a  large  part  of  the 
audience  24  hours  later.” 

Franklin  particularly  argues  for  a 
need  for  more  business  commentary:  "I 
have  been  stunned  by  the  lack  of  intel¬ 
ligent  commentary  about  business, 
which  is  sorely  lacking  across  the  board 
in  business  .sections,”  he  .says.  "If  you 
kx)k  at  most  sports  sections  or  most  A 
sections  or  most  metro  .sections  around 
the  country,  there  are  columnists  that 
give  a  voice  or  a  personality  to  the  .sec- 


What  They're 
Doing  About  It 

The  response  has 
been  le.ss  emphasis 
on  breaking  news 
and  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  in-depth,  ana¬ 
lytic  coverage.  More 
profiles.  More  local 
coverage.  More  com¬ 
mentary.  As  Franklin 
says,  “Tho.se  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  I 
don't  think  people 
are  going  to  get  on 
the  Web  or  are  going 
to  have  the  patience 
to  read  on  the  Web 
...  And  1  think  that 


infoseek' 


STOCK  MIGRATIONS 

Moving  Stock  Table  To  the  Web  Saves  Paper  But  Will  Readers  Object 

by  B.G.  Y ovovich 


Eater  ooc  cr  toore  sMtk.  Banul  (aid  or  masy  auriut  fiai4  bcker 
lyeMs.  Kparaied  by  spacer  Ckk  Ort  quou  to  retrieve  the  nfbniution 
Quotes  ire  cecetved  and  Ume  stamped  20  mnutes  after  trades  occur 


that  right  now  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
do  that  because,  when  you  look  at  the 
penetration  of  PCs  in  the  marketplace, 
it  is  .something  like  35-40%  and  the  vast 
majority  of  those  people  are  online  sim¬ 
ply  to  use  e-mail.” 

How’ever,  with  some  computer  man¬ 
ufacturers  offering  PCs  for  under  $1000, 
a  different  demographic  group  is  being 
created. 

“The  watershed  moment  will  be 
when  Web  TV  becomes  ubiquitous 
because  you  have  the  broadband  wire 
coming  into  the  house  and  you  can 
download  information  much  quicker,” 
Franklin  predias.  “You  can  sit  in  your 
lazy  boy  with  your  remote  control  and 
check  your  .stock  price,  and  that  is  the 
point  at  which  there  might  be  a  shift 
toward  papers  starting  to  .save  that 
space. 

Franklin  doesn’t  see  this  as  an 
immediate  shift,  though.  “I  think  it  may 
lx;  at  lea.st  5  —  and  maybe  more  like  10 
—  years  before  that  happens.” 
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EXCLUSIVELSr  FOR  JOURNALISTS 


THE  PRN  PRESS  ROOM 


www.prnmedia.com 


Ihen  a  broadcast  news  operation  is  on 
deadline,  the  PRN  Press  Room  is  a 
reliable  source.  It's  a  quick  and  sim¬ 
ple  way  for  journalists — and  only 
journalists — to  access  information 
through  PR  Newswire,  the  leading 
electronic  distributor  of  full-text  cor¬ 
porate  news  releases  and  photos. 


Highlights  of  the  PRN  Press  Room: 

For  working  news  media  enly  •  Free  of  charge  •  Password  protected  •  Contains  info  not 
available  on  public  access  sites  •  Embargoed  material  for  viewing  •  Real-time  access  to 
media  advisories,  daybooks  and  news  releases  •  Photos  •  Audio  feeds  •  Company  pro-' 
files  •  A  job  bank  •  Access  to  the  ProfNet  Experts’  Database  •  and  more... 


For  journalists  to  register  go  to 
http://www.prnmedia.com 


tion.  Most  busine.ss  .sections  —  not  all, 
but  most  —  don't  do  that.  As  .someone 
who  came  from  a  department  outside 
business,  I  have  not  been  able  to  figure 
this  out.  It  would  seem  that  busine.ss 
would  be  an  area  in  which  you  want 
.someone  who  knows  his  or  her  stuff  to 
give  their  sense  of  why  things  are  hap¬ 
pening  and  to  provide  an  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  sometimes  irreverent  com¬ 
mentary  about  business. 


ial  for  them.  “It  is 
keeping  us  in  clo.ser 
touch  with  sources 
and  what  is  going  on 
inside  companies.” 


TOOLS  FOR  COLLEGE  PLANNING 


Covering  Apple 

Conflict  K9k||I 

Coverage  of  the 
conflict  that  aro.se 
between  Apple  Com- 
puter  and  Power  Com- 
puting  over  cloning 
agreements  earlier  this 
year  provides  a  clear  ESB3H 

illustration  of  the  new  [23Bj3!j5||||Bl 

challenges  that  face  .!^^.1f*^^**** 

newspaper  business 
editors.  Editorial  challenges  confronted 
the  Mercury  Sews  —  which  serves 
Apple’s  home  territory  —  and  Power 
Computing’s  hometown  paper,  the 
Austin  American-Statesman. 

Many  Austin  residents  were  intensely 
interested  in  the  story'  and  followed  it 
online.  That  made  it  imperative  for  the 
reporter  covering  the  .story  to  “follow 
what  was  going  on  the  Web,”  .says 
Becky  Bisbee,  business  editor  of  the 


ptow.  bow  SkMs  171 41 
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Newspaper  Changes 

The.se  considerations  have  prompt¬ 
ed  a  new  set  of  regular  features  in  the 
Tribune's  business  pages,  what 
Franklin  calls  “notebooks.”  Each  note¬ 
book  is  dedicated  to  a  specific  area  of 
intere.st  to  busine.ss  readers  —  finance, 
technology,  the  workplace,  travel, 
retailing,  and  manufacturing.  "The.se 
are  a  way  of  getting  another  layer  into 
the  business  .section  that  we  did  not 
have  before,”  Eranklin  explains.  “It  is, 
to  u.se  the  sports  equivalent,  ‘inside- 
the-locker-room  .stuff.’”  He  points  out 
that  an  added  benefit  to  the  Tribune  is 
built-in  to  the  notebooks  —  reporters 
are  now  calling  people  to  build  mater- 


American-Statesman.  “The  Web  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Power/  Apple  situation  very 
definitely  had  an  ef  fect  on  our  coverage, 
and  I  see  this  .stjrt  of  thing  as  .something 
that  is  only  going  to  increa.se,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  Readers  let  the  paper  know 
when  they  felt  that  its  coverage 
recapped  material  that  they  had  already 
.seen  on  the  Web.  However,  the  Web 
also  provided  some  valuable  leads  for 
the  paper's  coverage.  “We  paid  attention 


Job  Bonl^ 
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as  we  could,  and  as 
they  became  available, 
they  got  po.sted.” 

That  policy  also 
meant  that,  says 
Hillan,  in  the  print  edi¬ 
tion,  “We  have  to  be 
diligent  about  looking 
behind  the  curtain  on 
mo.st  of  our  .stories.  It 
does  not  make  sense 
for  us  to  ju.st  repeat 
the  headlines.” 


Continued  from  paf>e  26 

The  Java-based  .software  is  $5,000, 
which  comes  with  a  year  of  technical 
support  and  upgrades. 

Sites  can  also  am  the  software  off  of 
Eaahweb’s  .server,  and  visitors  would 
then  chat  on  Earthweb’s  bandwidth. 
Different  levels  of  licensing  are  avail¬ 
able,  from  $300  for  similar  features 
detailed  in  the  owners  .ser\'er  option. 

Many  online  news  sites  using  chat 
software,  including  Boston.com  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  are  not 
happy  with  their  pre.sent  software.  In 
fact,  the  CSM  is  .switching  soon  to  the 
more  robust  Well  Engaged,  a  product 
created  at  The  Well,  from  its  present 
software,  NetThreads. 

For  the  StarText  forums.  Barker  is 
pleased  that  users  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  technology  that  enables  them  to 
attach  animated  graphics,  video  and 
audio  clips,  and  text  files  to  their  me.s- 
•sages.  When  a  participant  of  the  cat 
forum  mentioned  her  cat  was  sick, 
many  forum  participants  attached  a  can¬ 
dle  graphic  to  their  text  files  in  a  show 
of  their  support  to  their  online  friend. 
The  key  is  providing  the  framework  for 
readers,  and  letting  them  use  the  tech¬ 
nology  as  it  suits  them.  Barker  said. 
“The  spotlight  should  be  on  readers.  If 
you  get  that  right,  you’ve  got  it  made." 
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Do  Scoops  Matter? 

Which 


raises  a 
whole  new  que.stion  — 
when,  and  in  which 
medium,  do  publica¬ 
tions  release  a  story? 

“There  are  is.sues  that  we  are  still 
working  through,”  says  Hillan.  “Do  you 
go  with  a  .scoop  online,  and  what  are 
the  risks  inherent  with  that?  Do  you  save 
it  for  the  print  version?  In  general,  we 
are  doing  many  more  things  online  than 
we  would  have  done  a  year  earlier 
because  we  had  more  of  a  proprietary, 
protecting-the-scoop  kind  of  attitude 
(back  then).” 


EaUi  fywbol  for  guoti 


to  a  couple  of  Web  sites  that  traded  in 
rumors.  They  were  great  sources.  They 
advanced  our  .story,  and  we  built  on 
what  they  had.” 

That  immediate  acce.ss  to  information 
was  also  a  benefit  to  the  Mercury’  News. 
“Our  reporter  who  covers  software  took 
the  lead  on  our  Apple  coverage,  and 
any  burp  (of  news  that  aro.se),  she  was 
online  with  it  first,  and  then  came  back 
and  updated  it  online  as  she  continued 
to  do  a  more  thorough  job,  taking  it  to 
the  next  analytical,  explanatory  layer  for 
print  the  next  day,”  said  Hillan.  “We  got 
those  basic  facts  up  (online)  as  quickly 


B.G.  Yovovich  is  a  freelance  writer 
based  in  Evanston,  III.,  who  frequently 

writes  about  interactive  media  issues.  journalist 

who  covers  online  media  issues  for 
MediaINFO.com. 


WEB  ALTERNATIVES  TO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS  SEQIONS 


This  is  a  sample  of  just  some  of  the 
major  Web  sites  now  competing  for 
readers  traditionally  served  by  print 
newspaper  business  sections; 


vice,  which  includes  stories  about  pub¬ 
licly  traded  U.S.  companies,  mergers 
and  acquisitions,  executive  changes, 
company  descriptions,  analysis,  product 
launches,  and  earnings  reports. 


www.exdte.com 


Wired  DigHal’s  free  NewsBot  Web 

site  (www.newsbot.com)  scans  more 
than  200  of  the  Web’s  top  news  sites 
four  times  a  day  to  provide  visitors 
with  access  to  a  huge,  .searchable  data¬ 
base  of  up-to-the-minute  business  and 
financial  news  and  information. 


www.earthweb.com 


TheStreet.com  (www.thestreet- 
.com)  has  recruited  a  high-powered 
editorial  crew  and  launched  an  ambi¬ 
tious  TV,  print  and  online  ad  campaign 
to  attraa  attention  to  its  new  online 
business  reporting  service.  It  offers 
free  access  to  its  Markets  and 
Resources  section  and  charges  $9.95-a- 
month  subscriptions  for  access  to  the 
rest  of  Its  site. 


www.latimes.com 


www.boston.com 


www.startext.net 


PointCast’s  free  push  service 

(www.pointcast.com)  offers  access  to 
an  impressive  range  of  personalizable 
business  and  financial  news,  as  well  as 
continually  updateable  and  customiz¬ 
able  stock  market  information. 


www.forrester.com 


www.quarterdeck.com 


SmartMoney  Interactive  (www  .- 
smartmoney.com)  boasts  it  can  handle 
millions  of  daily  visits  to  its  hourly 
stock  market  updates,  resources  for 
investment  planning,  and  financial 
data  tools. 


www.espn.sportszone.com 


Intuit’s  Quicken.com  Web  site 
(www.quicken.com)  now  provides  free 
access  to  Reuter’s  “Company  News”  ser- 


www.sportsline.com 
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ADVERTISING... 


Classifieds  •  Auctions  •  Interactive  Banners 
Cookies  •  Tarseted  Personal  Ads 
Measurement  •  Intermercials 


you’ve  discussed  and  debated  the  merits  and  faults  of 
some  of  these  topics.  Others,  like  interactive  direct 
response  and  intermercials  might  not  be  as  familiar  to  you. 
But  they’re  all  significant,  because  advertising  revenue  is 
your  bread  and  butter. 


It  starts  with  a  great 
Pre-Conference  Session 
and  gets  even  better! 


Interactive  Newspaper  ’98  will  supply  you  with  the  facts, 
formulas  and  approaches  necessary  to  turn  your  red  figures 
to  black,  and  your  black  figures  to  gold  ...  even  before  the 
conference  begins!  Start  with  the  special  pre-conference 
Online  Classified  Workshop. 


Then,  the  first  day’s  general  sessions  will  also  be  devoted  to 
the  topic  of  advertising  starting  with  a  keynote  address  by 
G.  M.  O’Connell,  President  &  Chief  Operating  Officer,  TN 
Technologies  Inc.  /  Co-Founder,  Modem  Media. 


And  there’s  a  lot  more  packed  into  this  program  ...  for  every 
professional  with  interactive  newspaper  responsibilities.  For 
more  information,  check  out  our  Web  site,  or  give  us  a  call 
for  a  brochure  that  includes  the  complete  program. 


J 

Interactive 

VoUNewspapers 


...  Setting  Our  Sites  on  the  Future 

February  4  -  7,  1998 
Sheraton  Seattle  Hotel  &  Towers,  Seattle  WA 


Michael  Troxler,  E&P,  11  W.  19*  St.,  NY,  NY  1001 1-4234 
•  212-675-4380  ext.285  •  Fax:  212-929-1894 
•  E-mail:  michaelt@mediainfo.com 
•  Web  site:  www.mediainfo.com 


ABUSING  WEB  READERS 


A  Closer  Look  at  Bad  Online  Design 


Emerging  technologies  provide  myriad  ways  to  clog  a  Web  site  and  aggravate 
its  visitors.  The  webmaster  of  the  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  points  out 
some  of  the  worst  pitfalls. 


ou’ll  hear  it  at  least  once 
from  almost  every'  Web  site 
Some- 


f  manager  you  meet: 

times  I  feel  like  I  know 
nothing  about  this  medium. 

I  can't  keep  up  with  all  the  changes.” 

That’s  what  we  say,  but  we  often 
design  Web  documents  with  bold 
a.ssumptions  that  defy  our  spoken 
sheepishness.  Look  at  the  track 
record  of  the  newspaper  indu.stry  in 
online  design: 

The  Wire,  from  The  Associated 
Press,  throws  animated  graphics,  Java, 

JavaScript  and  a  three-frame  design  at 
Web  visitors  in  the  very  first  screen. 

By  modem,  the  page  often  takes  two 
minutes  or  more  to  load  fully. 

The  Internet  site  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  (among  others)  uses  Shock- 
wave-enhanced  information  graphics, 
which  require  users  to  find  and  install 
a  browser  plug-in  lest  they  see  a  hole 
where  the  moving  pictures  should  be. 

Star/News  Online  of  Indianapolis 
(a  familiar  site  to  this  writer)  offers 
display  classified  ads  in  Adobe  Acro¬ 
bat  Portable  Document  Format  — 
which,  again,  requires  users  to  find 
and  install  a  plug-in. 

Even  tiny  newspaper  sites  run 
JavaScript  clocks,  animated  banner  ads  and  multiple 
HTML  frame  sets.  And  ju.st  about  every'  Web  site, 
newspaper-based  or  not,  has  at  least  a  few  pages  that 
appear  to  be  built  for  only  c^ne  browser  brand  on 
only  one  operating  .system. 

Do  we  know  what  we’re  doing  to  (rur  Web  visi¬ 
tors?  It’s  often  doubtful.  But  we  do  these  things  based 
on  assumptions:  what  we  think  we  know  about  inter¬ 
active  design.  Whether  valid  or  not,  all  of  our 
assumptions  come  with  risks  that  should  be  mea¬ 
sured.  That’s  the  objective  here.  The  statements  that 
follow  are  culled  from  (a)  at  least  one  expert  who 
said  so  in  a  .seminar,  (b)  books  on  Web  design,  or  (c) 
casual  conversations  with  people  w'ho  should  know. 
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Figure  1;  The  home  page  of  The  Wire  is  full  of  breaking  news  and  bandwidth- 
breaking  code.  At  34.4  Kbps,  this  page  took  more  than  3  minutes  to  load. 


10  news  headlines,  all  visible  without  scrolling,  it’s  a 
safe  bet  the  site  manager  either  said  this  or  believes 
it.  And  this  statement  is  validated  in  u.sability  .studies 
on  graphical  user  interfaces. 

But  it’s  a  u,ser  preference,  not  an  either/or  deci¬ 
sion.  Web  visitors  scroll  when  the  content  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  them.  They  might  not  click  at  all  if  that  front- 
loaded  page  is  too  busy  or  fails  to  explain  what  s 
behind  those  40  links. 

Still,  it’s  possible  to  build  on  this  assumption  as  we 
present  information. 

“Non-linear  .storytelling”  is  a  buzz  phrase  in  new 
media  circles  the.se  days.  Put  simply,  it’s  presenting  a 
story  in  component  parts  (text,  images,  sounds  or 
moving  images),  cross-linked  so  visitors  can  drill  in 
from  any  angle  at  any  level  of  detail. 

Because  the  information  is  distributed,  compo¬ 
nents  in  non-linear  .storytelling  tend  to  be  more  con- 


Clicking  or  Scrolling? 

“Web  visitors  prefer  clicking  to  .scrolling.”  When 
you  see  sites  front-loaded  with  40  graphic  links  and 
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Downtown  Grand  Forks,  April  1997 


Online  Solutions  for  Newspapers.  InfiNct 

(800)391-8760  ' 

http://www.infi.net  email:  solutions@infi.net  | 


cise  than  in  a  linear  presentation.  That 
means  less  scrolling  and  more  clicking 
to  move  among  elements. 

It  also  means  more  prcxluction  work 
for  the  online  staff.  It's  especially  labor 
intensive  to  collect  materials  prepared  in 
linear  format  for  print  editions,  then 
break  them  up  and  repackage  them 
intelligently.  Further,  few  newspaper 
companies  have  an  (inline-only  report¬ 
ing  staff  to  supplement  newsrcxim  cov¬ 
erage  exclusively  for  the  Web. 

Where  staff  is  limited,  one  approach 
might  be  to  concede  that  print-edition 
content  will  run  as-is  on  the  Web  site. 
That  move  saves  .staff  time  for  exclusive 
online  content,  which  can  lx?  planned 
and  prepared  in  non-linear  format.  Sites 
that  use  “shovel ware”  (computer  gear 
that  automates  publishing  of  newspaper 
content  to  the  Web)  are  already  suited 
to  this  approach.  The  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles  and  visuals  become  the  underpin¬ 
nings  for  Web-specific  content. 
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Righthand  Navigation  Links? 

“Navigation  links  work  better  on  the 
right  side,  near  the  scroll  bar.”  This 
a.ssertion  is  logical  on  the  surface.  The 


Figure  2:  CNN  Interactive,  like  many  other  sites,  uses  left-side  navigation  over  a  vertical  stripe 
in  a  background  image. 
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Figure  3:  CircleCity.com  of  Indianapolis  uses  right-side  navigation  in 
a  table  cell  with  background  tint.  Navigation  links  are  repeated  in  a 
pull-down  menu  and  in  text  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 


idea  is  that  keeping  clickable  elements 
close  to  the  scroll  bar  will  reduce 
pointer  movement  and  mouse  activity 
for  users. 

Web  sites  and  Usenet  newsgroups  on 
the  subject  of  graphical  user  interfaces 
even  report  evidence  of  higher  click¬ 
throughs  on  the  right  side. 

Sw'ell.  But  it’s  hard  to  do  this  right. 
HTML  3.2,  the  current  flavor,  relies  on 
left-to-right,  top-to-bottom  geometry.  It’s 
easy  to  build  a  background  image  that 
puts  a  stripe  of  color  behind  a  left-side 
navigation  table.  It’s  much  harder  to  do 
it  on  the  right  side;  impossible,  even,  to 
keep  the  links  flush  to  that  scroll  bar 
without  using  frames. 

Do  we  even  gain  much  by  trying? 
Pointer  movement  is  much  less  an  issue 
for  users  of  trackpads  or  “pills”  than  for 
users  of  traditional  mice.  The  Microsoft 
Intellimouse  and  comparable  products 
permit  scrolling  from  any  pointer  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  screen.  Gradually,  naviga¬ 
tion  positions  near  the  scroll  bar  may 
lose  their  benefit. 

Still,  there  are  ways  to  do  this.  Want 
right-side  navigation  with  a  vertical 
color  stripe?  Use  an  HTML  table.  Put  a 
content  cell  or  cells  on  the  left  side,  and 
apply  a  background  color  to  a  vertical 
cell  with  navigation  links  on  the  right 
side.  Center  the  table  in  the  document; 
otherwise,  that  list  of  links  that  looks 
nice  on  the  right  side  of  a  640x480  dis¬ 
play  wall  appear  in  the  middle  of  a  larg¬ 
er  window. 

HTML  frames  are  another  option, 
though  poorly-designed  frame  sets 


can  slurp  up  pre¬ 
cious  bandwidth 
and  even  cause 
browsers  to  crash. 
Handle  with  care. 

New  flavors  of 
HTML  permit  “lay¬ 
ering”:  precise 

placement  of  ele¬ 
ments  on  a  docu¬ 
ment,  and  even  on 
top  of  each  other. 
Layering  has  great 
potential  to  solve 
navigation  prob¬ 
lems,  if  only 
Microsoft  and 
Netscape  can  agree 
on  a  standard 
method. 

A  few  sites  offer 
Java  and/or 

JavaScript  naviga¬ 
tion  tools  —  often 
drawn  in  separate 
browser  windows 
so  they'll  stick  around  on  users’  screens 
as  they  click  from  page  to  page.  Again, 
handle  with  care;  Java  can  be  slow  to 
load,  poorly  implemented  Java  or 
JavaScript  can  cau.se  crashes,  and  neither 
approaches  100  percent  compatibility 
with  Web  u.sers. 

Too  Wide 

“The  browser  window  is  too  wide  for 
easy  reading  of  text.  ”  This  assumption, 
adapted  from  the  print  design  world, 
emerges  from  numerous  studies  of  read¬ 
ing  habits  and  typography.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  it’s  simply  intuitive  to  anyone  who 
has  tried  to  read  long  blcK'ks  of  text  mn- 
ning  all  the  w'ay  across  a  computer 
screen.  It’s  hard.  It  strains  your  eyes. 

Newspaper  designers  know’  the  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom  that  9-point  news  text 
looks  best  in  the  14-  to  l6-pica-wide 
range.  Book  designers,  often  working 
with  type  in  the  12-point  range,  often 
use  wider  columns  successfully. 

Meanwhile,  Web  designers  shoot  at  a 
moving  target.  Computer  screens  are 
significantly  harder  to  read  than  printed 
text.  And,  though  most  site  visitors  mer¬ 
cifully  leave  their  brow,sers  set  to  facto¬ 
ry  defaults  for  text  display,  those 
defaults  are  far  from  standard.  Sure, 
Netscape  Navigator  and  Microsoft  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer  both  default  to  Times  12- 
point,  but  the  type  looks  much  larger 
(relative  to  graphic  objects)  on  PCs  than 
Macs. 

Even  if  a  designer  settles  on  an  ideal 
width,  there’s  the  matter  of  achieving  it 
consistently.  Plenty  of  newspaper-  and 


magazine-based  .sites  rely  on  HTML 
tables  to  pull  text  in  from  the  left  and 
right  edges  of  browser  windows.  But 
tables  have  a  quirk:  browsers  must  draw- 
out  the  entire  table  geometry  before 
beginning  to  di.splay  its  contents.  Users 
stare  at  a  blank  table,  often  for  several 
seconds,  before  text  appears.  The 
longer  the  am  of  text  or  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  the  table,  the  longer  users  wait. 

Want  to  see  this  quirk  in  action?  Go 
to  New’sWorks,  the  New  Century 
Network  megasite,  using  a  modem. 
NCN  has  recently  .streamlined  the 
design  of  this  page,  but  you’ll  .still  wait 
about  a  minute  for  anything  but  the 
top-of-page  Newsworks  logo  to  appear 
on  this  page.  It’s  not  nece.ssarily  sloppy 
work  on  NCN’s  pan,  it’s  ju.st  the  way 
tables  work. 

The  A'ew’  York  Times  site,  among 
others,  eschews  tables  around  stories  in 
favor  of  the  HTML  block  quote  tag.  Each 
application  of  this  tag  moves  text  in 
about  one  inch  from  the  window  mar¬ 
gins.  It’s  not  as  precise  as  a  table,  since 
users  control  the  width  of  the  window 
—  but  the  block  quote  tag  is  compatible 
with  just  about  every'  browser  and  uses 
slightly  le.ss  bandw'idth. 

No  matter  how  you  get  them,  nar¬ 
rower  columns  mean  longer  text.  That 
means  more  screens  to  scroll  through 
— so  this  assumption  butts  heads  with 
the  idea  that  visitors  prefer  clicking 
to  scrolling. 

The  best  tactic  for  readability  is 
brevity.  But  if  a  long  run  of  text  is 
required,  consider  using  subheads 
tagged  w'ith  internal  document  links. 
Visitors  can  then  click  from  section  to 
section  of  a  long  article. 

Things  that  Make  Noise 

"Visitors  respond  to  things  that  move 
or  make  noise.”  Part  of  the  fun  of  Web 
design  is  the  ability  to  appeal  to  the  sens¬ 
es.  Animated  visuals  are  everywhere, 
especially  in  ads.  We  can  send  out  audio 
and  video  feeds  in  real  time,  or  “shock” 
information  graphics  to  tell  stories  with 
interactive  layers  of  moving  content. 

This  is  the  stuff  that  makes  sites 
“cool,”  right?  Well,  yes,  but  it’s  also  the 
stuff  that  cuts  into  audience  size.  By  con- 
serv'ative  estimates,  at  least  20  percent  of 
Web  users  don’t  have  the  right  comput¬ 
ers,  browsers  or  plug-ins  to  work  with 
all  the  common  multimedia  formats. 

With  rare  exception,  you  can’t  see 
streaming  video  or  hear  streaming  audio 
without  a  plug-in.  You  can’t  play  with 
Shockwave  or  Flash  graphics  without 
plug-ins.  Animating  a  GIF  image  adds  to 
its  download  time. 
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Worse,  many  sites  using  even  one  or 
mo  of  these  formats  fail  on  a  funda¬ 
mental  level:  they  don't  explain  to  visi¬ 
tors  how  to  get,  install  or  configure  the 
required  plug-ins.  Sure,  you  could  link 
to  the  manufacturer’s  site.  But  even 
assuming  that  site’s  documentation  is 
adequate  for  general  use,  it  is  little  help 
to  visitors  who  want  to  make  your  mul¬ 
timedia  files  work. 

Sites  with  high  multimedia  overhead, 
such  as  tho.se  that  promote  new  movie 
releases,  often  offer  visitors  multiple 
entry  paths.  Got  the  gear?  Take  the 
bell.s-and-whistles  path.  Missing  the 
plug-ins?  Take  the  low-graphics  path. 
It’s  a  polite  concession  to  the  “have- 
nots”  of  the  Web  community,  if  you 
have  production  time  to  manage  multi¬ 
ple  paths. 

If  you  really  want  people  to  see  your 
dancing  grasshoppers,  tell  them  exactly 
how  to  get  and  u.se  the  plug-ins.  If  the 
manufacturer  will  permit  it,  offer  the 
plug-ins  for  downloading  from  your 
site,  with  cu.stomized  drKumentation 
and  navigation  .suited  to  your  audience. 

Desire  to  Interact 

“Visitors  want  to  interact  with  each 
other  and  with  us.”  If  you  consider  what 
Web  visitors  go  through  just  to  get 
online,  it’s  no  wonder  they  expect  a 
richer  experience  than  .simply  reading 
text  on  a  screen. 

Fortunately,  software  to  deliver 
interactive  features  on  Web  sites  is 
commonplace.  Products  from 
Microsoft  Frontpage  at  the  low  end  to 
Web  Crossing  at  the  high  end  permit 
creation  of  message-board  style 
forums.  EarthWeb  and  I-Chat  offer 
Java-based  real-time  chat  within  Web 
browser  windows. 

Yet,  as  much  as  u.sers  want  interac¬ 
tivity,  it  isn’t  always  easy  for  them.  As 
you  travel  the  Web,  you  begin  to  notice 
how  each  site  has  its  own  way  of  pre- 
•senting  message  boards  and  chat.  Each 
has  its  rules  and  modes  of  operation. 
There  are  no  standards. 

Veterans  of  Internet  Relay  Chat 
know  how  overwhelming  its  command 
lines  and  thousands  of  channels  can  be. 
IRC  .servers  can  lag  maddeningly  as 
they  try  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  A  given  u.ser  can  upload  a  chat 
mes,sage  that  other  users  won’t  .see  for 
several  minutes  —  hardly  equivalent  to 
real-life  chat. 

Mo.st  disturbing  is  the  lack  of  control 
publishers  have  over  the.se  forums.  We 
facilitate  discussions,  then  back  off  and 
watch  them  happen.  Forum  designers 
have  to  make  room  for  long  legal  dis¬ 


claimers  and  cumbersome  pages  of 
in.stmctions. 

Here’s  where  Web  managers  can 
take  a  cue  from  America  Online.  AOL 
operates  perhaps  the  easiest-to-learn, 
easiest-to-u.se  message  lx)ards  and  chat 
rooms.  It’s  wonh  emulating  that  .simplic¬ 
ity  of  design,  if  only  because  many  of 
our  Web  visitors  either  started  with  or 
still  use  AOL  for  online  access.  AOL  al.so 
is  masterful  in  its  use  of  scheduled  chat 
events  with  celebrities  and  newsmakers. 

Now  what? 

Though  purists  shudder,  HT.ML  is 
evolving  from  a  dcKument  fomiatting  lan¬ 
guage  into  a  design  language.  .Market 
pressures  force  the  i.s.sue.  Tcx)  many  Web 
publishers,  from  advertising  agencies  to 
corporate  information  directors  to  media 
outlets,  are  frustrated  with  the  limitations 
of  the  language  and  the  lack  of  standards. 

Trouble  is,  HTML  is  evolving  willy- 
nilly.  Micro.soft  and  Netscape,  the  two 
biggest  browser  manufacturers,  are 
headed  in  different  directions  as  they 
implement  more  preci.se  typographical 
and  layout  controls.  So  it’ll  be  easier  in 
the  future  to  design  Web  pages  with  the 
precision  <}f  print,  but  harder  to  make 
those  pages  l(X)k  the  same  to  all  your 
visitors.  That  is,  unle.ss  the  two  browser 
giants  can  agree  —  and  that’s  the  riski¬ 
est  a.s.sumption  of  all. 


Jay  Small  is  general  manager  of 
Star/Neu's  Online  of  Indianapolis, 
chair  of  the  New  Media  Committee  of 
the  Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  and 
Webmaster  of  SND's  site. 


Managing 

Expectations 

For  a  Web  visitor,  ju.st  getting  to  a  site 
is  asking  a  lot.  The  barrier  to  entry 
on  the  Web  is  much  higher  than  the 
barrier  for  print; 

What  designers  expect  of 
newspaper  readers: 

•  Eyesight 

•  Reading  ability'  at  or  above  8th 
grade  level 

•  Access  to  a  newspaper  (cost:  25 
cents  to  $2) 

What  designers  expect  of 
Web  visitors: 

•  Eyesight 

•  Reading  ability  (level  depends  on 
site  content) 

•  Access  to  a  personal  computer 
(co.st:  $1,(X)0  or  more) 

•  Access  to  the  Internet/Web  (cost: 
$  15/month  or  more) 

•  Understanding  of  graphical  user 
interfaces 

•  Typing  and  spelling  skills 

•  Ability  to  find,  download  and 
install  software 

•  Understanding  of  logical  search 
processes 

•  Patience  to  wait  for  page  view's; 
troubleshoot;  reboot 


_ Handy  URLs _ 

HTML  Goodies  page  (includes  JavaScripts,  images  and  more): 
http://www.htmlgoodies.com/ 

HTML  help  (the  kind  that  works  on  most  browsers(!)):  http://www.htmlhelp.com/ 

IBM  Web  Design  Guidelines,  (from  its  Human-Computer  Interaction  site): 
http://www.ibm.com/IBM/hci/guidelines/web/web_design.html 

Interface  Interest  and  Research  Group,  Indiana  University: 
http://www.indiana.edu/~iirg/ 

The  Creative  Good  (making  the  Internet  easier  to  use):  http://www.creativegood.com/ 

Consultant  Mindy  McAdams'  excellent  discussions  of  site-building  strategy: 
http://www.sentex.net/~mmcadams/mmedia/index.html 

"I  Hate  Frames  Club": 

http://wwwvoice.com/hatefrm.html  (please  note;  no  period  between  "www"  and  "voice") 

EarthWeb  (doing  pretty  cool  Java  chat  for  a  fee): 
http://www.earthweb.com/ 

Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Web  site: 
http://www.snd.org/ 

The  author's  site,  with  presentations  and  message  boards: 
http://www.jaysmall.com/ 
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CURRENCY  CONVERTER 

An  Online  Money  Expert  for  Reporters 
www.oanda.com 


The  Currency  Converter  enables  reporters  to  quickly  convert 
an  amount  of  money  in  one  currency  into  the  equivalent  amount 
in  another. 


oney  speaks  many  lan¬ 
guages  around  the  world, 
from  pounds  to  pesos, 
from  dollars  to  drachmas. 

Scores  of  different 
world  currencies  come  to 
the  attention  of  a  newsroom.  The  finan¬ 
cial  reporter  tracks  Japanese  yens  against 
German  marks.  The  police  reporter 
needs  to  know  the  “real”  value  of  that 
200,000  Italian  lire  found  in  the  back  seat 
of  a  taxicab  at  the  airport.  The  consumer 
writer  converts  Canadian  dollars  to  U.S. 
dollars  to  compare  fcxxl  prices  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  And  the  travel  editor, 
of  course,  might  deal  with  a  different  cur¬ 
rency  in  every  story. 

The  problem  is  that  world  currency 
values,  like  .stock  prices,  change  daily. 
Using  a  book  from  the  news.stand  or  the 
library’  to  make  these  conversions  is  like 
relying  on  a  year-old  copy  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  report  the  stock  market. 
Calling  a  banker  is  an  alternative,  except 
that  banks  seldom  work  the  same  hours 
as  newsrooms. 

Fortunately,  the  Internet  —  instant, 
global  and  always  available  —  offers  an 
effective  solution  to  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  accurate  exchange  rates. 

The  Currency  Converter,  maintained 
by  Olsen  &  Associates  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  converts  more  than  160  dif¬ 
ferent  currencies,  from  the  Afghani.stan 
Afghani  and  the  Albanian  Lek  to  the 
Zambian  kwacha.  The  site,  updated 
each  evening,  even  keeps  a  databa.se  of 
daily  data  on  all  of  its  currencies  back  to 
Jan.  1,  1990.  To  u.se  the  resource,  visit 
the  O&A  site  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
and  click  the  highlighted  “Currency  Con¬ 
verter"  hypertext  link. 

On  the  resulting  introductory  screen, 
you  find  two  .scrolling  li.sts  of  countries 
and  currencies.  In  Ixrth  li.sts,  the  curren¬ 
cies  are  arranged  with  the  names  of  their 
countries  first  (so  “pe.so”  is  listed  as 
“Mexican  Peso"). 

Using  your  mouse  to  control  the  scroll 
bar  of  each  li.st,  highlight  in  the  left  box 
the  currency  from  which  you  wish  to 
convert.  In  the  li.st  on  the  right  side,  high¬ 
light  the  currency  to  which  you  want  the 
conversion  made.  In  other  words,  if  you 
are  converting  dinars  of  Algerian  to  U.S. 
dollars,  highlight  “Algerian  Dinar”  on  the 


left  side  and  “U.S.  Dol¬ 
lar"  on  the  right. 

Next,  indicate  the 
amount  of  the  currency 
you  want  converted. 

For  this,  click  the  "Con¬ 
vert  amount”  box  at  the 
top  of  the  .screen  and 
type  in  a  number  with¬ 
out  commas  or  currency 
symbols,  such  as 
“20000”  for  20,000 
dinars  in  our  example. 

Note  the  default  amount 
already  in  the  box  is  “1." 

When  you  have 
entered  your  choices, 
you  are  ready  to  put  the 
site  to  work.  Click  the 
.screen's  "Convert  Now!” 
button  to  calculate  the  conversion  in  the 
latest  market  values. 

Other  features  al.so  can  be  useful  in 
reports  on  local  and  internati(rnal  money- 
topics.  For  in.stance,  you  can  use  the 
.same  site  to: 

•  Retrieve  prices  on  precious  metals  by 
the  ounce,  including  gold,  palladium, 
platinum  and  silver. 

•  Print  wallet-sized  tables  of  frequently 
u.sed  currency  conversions  (though, 
of  course,  you  should  update  them 
periodically). 

•  Translate  reports  into  other  languages, 
including  English,  German,  French 
and  Italian.  A  Japanese  version  is  in 
the  w’orks. 

•  Customize  your  own  currency  con¬ 
verter  by  pre-filing  frequently-u.sed 
.selections. 

And  the  site’s  historical  price  data  can 
be  e.specially  helpful  when  preparing  back¬ 
ground  .stories.  Suppose,  for  example,  ycxi 
are  writing  about  the  purchase  of  a  kxral 
company  by  a  French  firm  on  June  30, 
1995.  For  the  story,  you  need  not  only  to 
convert  the  currency  from  francs  to  dollars, 
but  also  need  to  know  the  value  of  that 
purcha.se  price  on  that  specific  earlier  date. 

To  do  that,  start  by  highlighting 
“French  franc”  and  “U.S.  Dollar"  in  the 
appropriate  li.sts.  Then  click  the  fxjx 
labeled  "w'ith  a  rate  of  at  the  top  of  the 
site  page  (where  the  default  is  the  cur¬ 
rent  date)  and  enter  “06/30/95.”  Now 


when  you  select  the  “Convert  Now!" 
opticrn,  the  site  calculates  the  conversion 
in  1995  francs  and  dollars. 

Finally,  here  are  .some  notes  abcjut 
using  the  Currency  Converter  data  in 
your  news  reports: 

1.  The  figures  provided  by  the  converter 
are  comparable  to  the  exchange  rates 
published  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
They  are  averages  for  the  global  for¬ 
eign  exchange  market  gathered  by 
international  wire  services.  However, 
the  site  does  not  take  market  closing 
prices  as  the  “average"  price.  Instead, 
it  takes  the  average  from  all  its  col¬ 
lected  data,  reflecting  the  fact  that  the 
foreign  exchange  market  never  really 
“closes.”  It  operates  around  the  cltxk 
on  a  global  basis. 

2.  Ol.sen  adds  new  data  for  most  curren¬ 
cies  daily  by  8  p.m.  Ea.stern  Time. 
Before  that,  the  exchange  rates  are 
ba.sed  on  all  available  price  pr^ints 
from  the  previous  day. 

3.  Data  for  scrme  currencies  —  particular¬ 
ly  in  emerging  markets  —  is  not  avail¬ 
able  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  When  the 
site  does  not  have  data  for  the  date  you 
request,  it  automatically  gives  you  the 
information  for  the  late.st  available  date. 


Charles  Bowen  is  a  West  Virginia 
journalist  and  a  30  year  veteran  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  His  latest 
Ixjok.  "Modem  Nation,  ”  was  published 
last  year  by  Random  House. 
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E-COM 

Continued  from  page  22 

Tribune's  Aggressive  Program 

One  of  the  more  aggressive  online 
newspapers  tr\ing  e-commerce  is  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Online,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Tribune  Company. 

Owen  ^'oungman,  interactive  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Online,  said  the 
VC'eb  newspaper’s  e-commerce  efforts 
include  archives,  concert  tickets,  b(X)ks, 
newspaper  merchandise,  movie  tickets 
and  even  cheesecake. 

"We  have  been  selling  things  online 
through  America  Online  since  1993-  We 
added  transactional  capability  on  the 
Web  in  late  1996,  "  he  said.  "The  basic 
advantage  is  that  the  Web  is  an  interac¬ 
tive  medium;  people  come  to  the  Web  to 
do  .something.  E-commerce  provides 
that  sort  of  invoh  ement  and,  of  course, 
pro%ides  a  service  for  bf)th  reader  and 
adverti.ser." 

CyberCoin  at  LATimes 

In  .southern  California,  the 
LATimes.com,  the  online  version  of  The 
Los  Angeles  Times,  another  Times  Mirror 
propertN',  has  been  involved  in  electron¬ 
ic  commerce  for  the  past  year  and  is 
even  considering  a  form  of  micropay¬ 
ments  called  CyberCoin. 

"We  have  been  exploring  CyberCoin 
as  an  alternate  pay-per-view  payment 
method  in  hopes  of  attracting  impulse 
sales  for  archives,”  explained  Lemont 
Southworth,  the  sy.stems  operation  man¬ 
ager  for  New  .Media.  "The  CyberCoin 
wallet  approach  does  involve  establish¬ 
ing  an  account  with  CyberCash  and 
depositing  money  into  it  from  a  bank 
account  or  credit  card.  Funds  are  then 
transferred  from  the  user’s  CyberCash 
account  to  the  merchant’s  account." 

.Southworth  said  the  e-commerce 
advantages  include  additional  revenue, 
distribution  beyond  a  geographic  area, 
and  distribution  to  new  demographic 
groups.  "I  think  e-commerce  will  be  a 
growing  part  of  newspapers  on  the 
Web,  but  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  overtake 
advertising  as  the  main  .source  of  rev¬ 
enue,”  he  .said. 

Gift  Generator 

In  Minnesota,  the  Star  Tribune 
Online,  a  Cowles  Media  property,  late 
last  year  developed  an  e-commerce  pro¬ 
ject  called  Gift  Generator,  a  way  to  con¬ 
nect  buyers  and  .sellers  for  holiday  gifts. 

“We  take  five  to  ten  gifts  from  a 
retailer,  put  it  online  and  create  a  search 
engine  around  it,”  said  Eric  Gilly,  new 
media  marketing  and  sales  director.  The 


.system  allows  users  to  search  for  gifts 
within  certain  parameters,  .say,  for  a 
female  between  23  and  33.  The  data- 
ba.se  then  supplied  gift  ideas  and  facili¬ 
tated  e-mail  and  fax  communications 
between  the  u.ser  and  the  ItK'al  mer¬ 
chant  to  complete  the  purcha.se 

"We  didn’t  have  the  capability  to 
order  online,  but  we  tcx>k  it  right  up  to 
that  la.st  .step,"  .said  Tim  McGuire,  edi¬ 
tor/senior  vice  president  of  new  media 
at  Star  Tribune.  The  online  .ser\ice  is 
now  experimenting  with  two  in-house 
e-commerce  servers  as  part  of  a  total  e- 
commerce  expansion  plan. 

McGuire  warned  that  the  leap  into 
full-fledged  e-commerce  is  a  big  techno¬ 
logical  commitment  for  a  newspaper 
company.  It  involves  expensive  .servers 
and  .software,  extra  staff  and.  often, 
third-party  vendors  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  back  office  work  of  prcxessing 
tran.sactions  and  otherwise  supporting 
the  complicated  technology. 

"Right  now  the  technologi.sts  own 
that  field  and  were  kind  of  at  their 
mercy,”  he  .said.  "Whether  or  not  that 
will  always  remain  the  ca.se  is  a  major 
question.  But  right  now  it’s  a  technolo- 
gi.st  game  and  it’s  not  really  a  content  or 
marketing  game.  As  it  moves  dow  n  the 
line  to  become  more  of  a  content  and 
marketing  game  we  ll  be  in  better 
shape.  Right  now  we  re  on  the  outside 
Icxiking  in,  dependent  on  vendors  and 
the  like." 


David  Noack  is  associate  editor  of 
MediaIi\FO.com 


E-Commerce  URLs 

Auction  Universe 
http://www.auctionuniverse.com 

Barnes  &  Noble 

http://www.barnesandnoble.com 

The  Hartford  Courant 
http://www.courant.com 

SunONE  (The  Gainesville  Sun) 
http://www.sunone.com 

Tampa  Bay  Online 
http://tampabayonline.net 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
http://www.chicago.tribune.com 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 
http://www.latimes.com 

The  Star  Tribune  (Minneapolis) 
http://www.startribune.com 


BEANTOWN 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

eventually,  there’s  lx)und  to  be  a  .sorting 
out  prcK'ess.” 

Bass  .says  that  the  niche  players  with 
low  enough  operating  costs  may 
endure,  like  Yahcx)!  Boston,  which  he 
describes  as  "low  energy  and  not 
resource-intensi\e."  But  he  foresees  a 
gl<x)my  future  for  the  two  national  sites. 
"Digital  City  and  Sidewalk  eventually 
get  tired  and  leave,”  he  predicts. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  it’s 
hard  to  get  anyone  at  Boston’s  l(x:al 
sites  to  admit  that  they  re  competing 
w  ith  anyone  else  for  traffic  or  ad  rev¬ 
enue — and  ultimately,  for  survival.  Frank 
Schott,  the  general  manager  for  all  of 
Sidewalk’s  sites,  offers  this  familiar  plat¬ 
itude:  "The  rising  tide  floats  all  boats,” 
hypothesizing  that  as  more  Boston  users 
and  advertisers  get  wired,  all  the  kxal 
sites  will  benefit. 

But  others  say  that  the  rea.son  overt 
competitiveness  has  yet  to  .surface  in 
Bo,ston  —  there’s  even  a  Wednesday 
night  “New  Media  Bowling  League”  that 
includes  teams  from  Digital  City,  Side¬ 
walk,  the  Ph<K‘nLx,  and  Boston.com  —  is 
that  no  one  has  figured  out  who  to 
regard  as  a  partner  and  who  as  a  rival. 
“It’s  a  frenemy  thing,”  explains  Li  at 
Town  Online.  "You’re  my  friend,  but 
you’re  also  my  enemy.  People  are  .still 
trying  to  untangle  that.”  'X'ilpers  concurs. 
"No  one  knows  what  works,  what’s  com¬ 
petition  and  what’s  ccxjperation,"  he  .says. 

Boston’s  crystal  ball  is  still  cloudy  on 
that  count. 


Scott  Kirsner  Ls  a  Boston  journalist 
who  covers  the  media  and  technology' 
for  MediaISFO.com. 

Boston  URLs 

Boston.com 

http://www.  boston  .com 

Boston  Sidewalk 
http://boston.sidewalk.com 

Yahoo!  Boston 
http://boston.yahoo.com 

Digital  City  Boston  On  America 
Online,  Keyword:  Boston 

Town  Online 

http://www.townonline.com 
Boston  Phoenix 

http://www.bostonphoenix.com 
Boston  Herald 

http://www.bostonherald.com 

Boston  Online  http:// 
ftp.std.com/NE/boston.html 
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by  Hoag  Levins 


THE  MIRACLE  AND 
MENACE  OF  BOTS 


BOTS:  The  Origin  of  New  Species 

Andrew  Leonard,  1997 
Hardwired  Books,  San  Francisco 
ISBN  1-888869-05-4,  $21.95 

In  his  first  book,  “BOTS:  The  Origin  of  New 
Species,”  Wired  magazine  writer  Andrew 
Leonard  has  produced  a  fascinating  and 
important  read  for  anyone  involved  in  the 
online  news  industry. 

After  all,  bots  —  software  robots  —  are  the  core 
mechani.sm  of  virtually  every  news  delivery'  sy.stem 
u,sed  on  the  Internet.  Superior  hot  technology  can 
afford  an  online  news  organization  a  potent  com¬ 
petitive  edge.  Appreciating  the  nature  and  anatomy 
of  bots  can  be  crucial  to  the  planning  of  your  Web 
site’s  long-term  development  strategies. 

As  good  a  reporter  as  he  is  storyteller,  Leonard 
does  for  this  esoteric  technical  topic  what  John 
McPhee  earlier  did  for  basin  and  range  geology:  ren¬ 
ders  it  not  only  understandable,  but  so  compelling- 
ly  real  that  the  reader  is  jolted  with  new  insights. 

“A  hot,”  Leonard  writes,  “is  a  software  version  of 
a  mechanical  robot.  Like  a  mechanical  robot,  it  is 
guided  by  algorithmic  rules  of  behavior  —  if  this 
happens,  do  that;  if  that  happens,  do  this.  But  instead 
of  clanking  around  a  laboratory  room  bumping  into 
walls,  .softw'are  robots  are  programs  that  maneuver 
through  cyberspace,  bouncing  off  communications 
protocols  and  operating  systems.” 

They're  Everywhere 

Bots  drift  acrcjss  the  ether  of  cyberspace  like 
plankton  in  an  ocean  —  and  are  nearly  as  diverse. 
Some  are  known  by  other  names  like  “spiders,” 
"worms,”  “daemons,”  and  “intelligent  agents.”  There 
are  chatterbots,  guardbots,  mailbots,  knowbots,  and 
spybots.  And  that’s  ju.st  the  beginning. 

Online,  you  can't  escape  them.  When  you  open 
you  e-mail  program  and  don’t  have  to  fill  in  your 
password,  it’s  because  a  bot  did  for  you.  It  “remem¬ 
bered”  your  pas.sword  and  leaped  up  to  provide  it 
when  it  saw'  you  connect  to  your  mail  serv’er. 

At  the  other  end  of  botdom’s  complexity  spec¬ 
trum  is  “Scooter,”  a  bot  be.st  known  to  the  world  as 
the  Alta'Vista  .search  engine.  Scooter  consists  of  more 
than  5,000  lines  of  code  and  is  widely  recognized  as 
one  of  the  mo.st  sophisticated  digital  beings  of  its 
kind. 

Bots,  Leonard  tells  us,  are  ncrt  to  be  cxjnfused 
with  regular  software  programs.  Bots  have  a  life  of 
their  own.  They  make  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
decisions  and  take  action  without  interv'ention  from 


humans.  They  are  .self  actuating.  In  fact,  the  ability 
to  act  autonomously  is  the  very  es.sence  of  bothood. 

The  bots  that  function  as  personal  news  agents, 
for  instance,  are  incredibly  energetic  binary  crea¬ 
tures.  They  remember  your  topic  preferences  and 
constantly  .search  through  millions  of  Web  news  arti¬ 
cles,  making  .selectitms  and  .sending  those  items  to 
you.  Truly  personal  robots,  they  do  yf)ur  bidding 
around  the  ckxrk,  day  after  day,  week  after  week. 

Evolution  Revolution 

Writing  like  a  digital  Darwin,  Leonard  takes  us 
back  to  the  primordial  era  of  bots  —  1963  —  when 
the  first  crude  one  slithered  out  of  an  MIT  .softw'are 
engineer  s  keyboard.  Its  task  was  to  automatically 
backup  the  files  in  .MIT’s  single  computer.  From 
there,  Leonard  takes  us  forw  ard  through  the  ages  — 
mainframe,  mini,  micro,  and  Internet  —  to  witness 
how  evolution  filled  the  planet’s  hard  drives  with  the 
wondrous  variety  of  bots  we  know  today. 

And  some  of  them  are  pretty  nasty. 

Leonard  documents  how,  by  1996,  much  of  the 
global  network  —  particularly  the  Internet  Relay 
Chat  (IRC)  areas  where  u.sers  exchange  real-time 
text  messages  —  had  become  a  bot  war  zone.  Hack¬ 
ers  created  “floodbots”  that  plugged  into  a  chat  area 
to  inject  endless  streams  of  text  garble  or  (obsceni¬ 
ties,  making  all  other  cxommunication  impo.ssible. 
Clonebots  brcoke  into  a  chat  game  and  filled  the 
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space  with  baby  bots  that,  like  alien 
p(xls,  took  over  the  user  names  of  par¬ 
ticipating  humans,  thus  seizing  control 
of  the  game.  In  response,  “channel 
defense”  bots  were  created  to  do  battle 
against  floodbots  and  clonebots. 

Meanwhile,  over  in  the  Usenet  group 
areas,  cancelbots  were  launched  to 
wipe  out  entire  categories  of  archived 
files  —  an  insidious  form  of  censorship 
akin  to  burning  down  the  library'  to  pre¬ 
vent  people  from  reading  a  few  b<x)ks 
the  arsonist  disagrees  with.  The 
respon.se  was  anti-cancelbots  which,  in 
turn,  gave  rise  to  anti-anti-cancelbots. 

Other  breeds  of  malevolent  bots  are 
designed  to  enter  corporate  and  govern¬ 
ment  .servers  where  they  .systematically 
work  to  crack  open  pas.sword  files.  In 
response,  new  generations  of  guardbots 
have  been  created  and  soon  defeated. 
It’s  a  bot  arms  race  that  continues  to 
spread  across  the  Internet  today. 

Bad  Bots:  A  Warning 

Leonard  .sounds  .strong  warnings 
about  bad  bots.  He  is,  for  in.stance,  wary 
of  the  unbridaled  optimism  expressed 
by  Net  gurus  and  entrepreneurs  alxjut 
the  potential  of  intelligent  agents.  He 
asks  uncomfortable  questions  about  the 
new  bot  technologies  being  promoted 
by  executives  who,  he  .says,  “talk  little 
about  the  potential  negative  impaa  of 
lx)ts.”  There  is  “no  shortage  of  disturb¬ 
ing  stories  of  bots  run  amok,”  he  notes. 

“In  today’s  agent-crazed  environ¬ 
ment,”  Leonard  writes,  “one  hears  next 
to  nothing  from  MIT’s  Nicholas  Negro- 
ponte  about  the  potential  negative 
applications  or  implications  of  bots. 
Computer  scienti.sts  wave  aside  moral 
questions  as  if  they  were  bugs  in  the 
system  that  are  bound  to  be  solved  in 
the  next  upgrade.  Franken.stein  .seems 
more  a  special  case  than  alarming 
specter.” 

“But  people  do  care,”  Leonard  con¬ 
tinues.  “When  a  mailbot  malfunctions 
and  starts  spewing  countless  messages 
to  a  mailing  li.st,  people  get  angry.  When 
a  Web  robot  overloads  a  Web  server  and 
brings  it  crashing  to  a  halt,  people  aren’t 
assuaged  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  name 
like  Wobot’  or  any  other  cute  feature  — 
they’re  furious  at  the  waste  of  their  time 
and  money.  W'hen  an  IRC  channel 
devoted  to  discussion  of  Bible  issues  is 
hit  by  a  floodbot  spouting  sacrilege,  the 
natives  feel  bothered  and  blasphemed 
against.  If  anything,  emotions  are  rising. 
And  as  bots  get  smarter,  the  fallout  that 
their  deeds  generate  will  only  intensify.” 
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Breaking  Up  America 
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$20.25 
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ThiTbc  )ok  is  about  the  way  the  advertising 
industry  has  been  fragmenting  America, 
and  what  that  may  mean  for  the  media 
and  society.  Combining  shrewd  analysis 
of  contemporary  practices  with  a  historical 
perspective,  Turow  traces  the  momentous 
shift  that  began  in  the  mid-1970s  when 
advertisers  rejected  mass  marketing  in 
favor  of  ever  more  aggressive  target  mar¬ 
keting.  With  increase  technology,  adver¬ 
tising  can  easily  enter  individuals'  private 
spaces  -  their  homes,  cars,  and  offices  - 
with  news,  entertainment,  and  commercial 
messages  aimed  specifically  at  them. 
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A  Practical  Guide,  Vol.  1 
by  Houston  Brant 
Paperback 
Retail:  $31.99 
E&P  Book  Store  Price: 
$28.79 

SAVE  $3.20,  mi 

This  book  provides  a  gateway  to  the  field  of 
computer-assisted  reporting  for  both  begin¬ 
ning  and  experienced  journalists  who  need 
to  (irarn  the  essential  skills  required  to  get 
up  to  speed  in  the  computer  age.  It's  a  user- 
friendly  guide  that  provides  a  basic 
overview  and  practical  approach  to  the  use 
of  database  managers,  spreadsheets,  and 


online  resources  in  producing  news  stories. 
It  is  written  in  a  clear,  upbeat  style  and  is 
filled  with  lively,  real-life  examples. 
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for  Reporters  and  Editors 
by  Brian  S.  Brooks 
Paperback 
Retail:  $21.00 
E&P  Book  Store  Price: 
$18.90 

SAVE  $2. 10,  10%! 


This  book  will  introduce  both  students  and 
working  journalists  to  the  exciting  resource 
of  commercial  databases  and  to  the  won¬ 
derful  world  of  the  Internet.  The  book  is 
also  intended  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
role  of  computer-based  information  ser¬ 
vices  as  an  entirely  new  medium,  and  with 
the  many  other  ways  computers  can  help 
them  do  a  better  job. 


Censored  1997 

The  News  that  Didn't 
Make  the  News 
By  Peter  Phillips  and 
Proji^  Censored 
Paperback 
Retail:  $16.95 
E&P  Book  Store  Price: 
$15.26 

SAVE  $1.69,  10%! 


The  1 997  edition  of  Censored  contains  25 
articles  judged  by  America's  top  journal¬ 
ists  and  citizen  advocates  as  the  most 
important  underreported  stories  of  the 
ear.  Also  included  is  the  "Censored  Deja 
'u,"  censored  stories  from  past  years  that 
finally  made  it  into  the  mainstream  press. 


Order  Online 

www.mediainfo.com/store 


E&V 


Or  call  24  hours/365  days;  800-BOOKS-NOW 
(800-266-5766  or  702-258-3338),  ext.  1014. 

Use  Visa,  M/C  At/EX.  or  send  check/rrxxiey  order 
-l■$4.95  S&H  ($2.50  each  aclditiorK]l  item)  to: 

Books  Now,  E&P  Book  Store,  6600  W.  Charle^on  Blvd.,  STORE 


BOOK 


Las  Vegas,  NV  89102. 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  Company, 
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Q00G  0O60G3 

by  Peter  M.  Z  oil  man 

DISRUPTIONS,  THREATS 
AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

Divining  the  Future  of  Online  News 

An  excerpt  from  "Interactive  News:  State  of  the  Art,"  a  new  report  from  the  Radio 
and  Television  News  Directors  Foundation  (RTNDF) 


ife  was  simpler  in  the  news  business  when 
there  were  three  basic  media  —  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  and  television. 

We  cov'ered  the  news,  we  edited  the 
news,  we  presented  the  news,  and  we  tried 
to  beat  our  competitors  to  it. 

News  will  never  be  that  simple  again. 

Now  we  have  to  deal  with  words  and  issues  like 
“bandwidth"  and  “branding"  and  “aggregators”  and 
ISPs."  We  work  with  people  who  just  a  few  months 
ago  were  r)ur  primary  competitors.  And  we  face  a 
whole  new  grrrup  of  competitors  —  well-funded, 
well-organized  competitors  like  Microsoft,  and  small 
competitors  like  a  couple  of  computer  whiz-kids  in  a 
garage  who  develop  a  high-tech  niche  news  product. 

We  don't  even  know  how  to  define  “news” 
any  more. 

And  all  these  challenges  have  developed  during 
the  last  few  years  with  the  emergence  of  “new  media” 
that  clearly  threaten  the  traditional  market  assump¬ 
tions  of  television,  radio  and  newspapers  managers. 

Television  and  (to  a  lesser  e.xtent)  radio  face  a  rel¬ 
atively  subtle  threat  from  the  growth  of  online  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  Internet:  continued  slow  but  steady  ero- 
■sion  and  fractionalization  of  audience.  Newspapers 
face  a  more  imminent  and  frightening  challenge:  sud¬ 
den  flight  of  classified  advertising,  which  accounts  for 
37  percent  of  all  revenue  at  IJ.S.  newspapers,  fol- 
low'ed  by  the  potential  for  steady  but  increasing  loss 
of  display  advertising. 

TV  Will  Have  Upper  Hand 

But  just  as  television  and  newspapers  face  differ¬ 
ent  threats  from  the  new  media,  they  each  have  dif¬ 
ferent  strengths.  Newspapers  have  an  early  advantage 
over  television  stations  in  development  of  online 
news  sites  and  .service,  but  that  edge  will  erode 
steadily  as  bandwidth  increases  on  the  Internet,  and 
new  delivery  media  come  into  prominence.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  TV  news  will  hold  the  upper  hand. 

For  now^  new'spapers  build  their  online  efforts  by 
capitalizing  on  their  depth  of  information  and  the 
strength  of  their  reporting  .staffs.  A  major  metro  news¬ 
paper  may  have  400  or  more  editorial  employees, 
including  hundreds  of  reporters  and  dozens  of  pho¬ 
tographers.  Even  at  TV  stations  w'here  the  newsroom 
.staff  exceeds  100,  many  of  those  employees  are 
involved  in  show  production  and  engineering,  rather 


than  news  gathering.  In  addition,  newspapers  have 
extensive  text  files  of  information  —  entertainment 
calendars,  movie  and  restaurant  reviews,  community 
guides  and  even  classified  ads  —  that  make  their 
online  sites  rich  and  deep. 

But  the  pendulum  will  swing.  When  it  takes  ju.st  a 
few'  seconds  to  download  a  full-motion  video  news 
clip  on  the  Internet,  TV'  newsrooms  will  gain  the 
edge  over  their  print  counterparts.  When  local  .sta¬ 
tions  can  offer  clear  and  crisp  video  in  either  pack¬ 
age  form  or  as  newscasts  or  segments  like  sports, 
weather,  the  major  car  wreck  or  the  I-Team  reports, 
TV  news  operations  will  be  able  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  interactivity. 

In  the  meantime,  many  news  organizations  are 
finding  the  best  way  to  create  top-notch  interactive 
sites  is  through  alliances.  By  joining  forces  with  one¬ 
time  competitors,  TV  .stations,  newspapers  and  radio 
.stations  develop  multimedia  projects  that  offer  the 
best  of  all  worlds  —  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
each  participant. 

Reaching  New  Audiences 

The  RTNDF  Profile  of  the  American  Sews  Con¬ 
sumer  study  raises  an  intere.sting  .scenario  for  TV'  .sta¬ 
tions  in  the  online  marketplace.  The  report  shows 
that  current  TV  news  viewers  are  less  likely  than 
newspaper  readers  to  use  online  services.  Therefore, 
TV  .stations  with  strong  online  news  sites  ha\e  the 
opportunity  to  reach  a  whole  new  audience  with 
tho.se  interactive  efforts,  rather  than  ju.st  diverting 
their  exi.sting  audience  from  one  medium  to  another. 

While  the  growth  of  interactive  PC-oriented  ser¬ 
vices  has  been  fa.st  and  furious,  their  role  as  a  news 
medium  is  .still  developing  with  a  momentum  that 
cannot  be  denied. 

By  mo.st  estimates,  about  15  to  20  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population  u.ses  the  Internet  or  online  .services 
regularly.  From  a  traditional  media  manager  s  conser¬ 
vative  viewpoint,  20  percent  of  the  population  is  .still 
a  small  piece  of  the  universe.  So  the  core  pnxiuct,  be 
it  a  TV  statirrn  or  a  newspaper,  mu.st  be  protected, 
nurtured  and  grown  along  with  new  media.  But  from 
the  opposite  point  of  view  ,  if  online  .serx  ices  only 
reach  20  percent  of  the  population  today  and  use  is 
growing  explosively,  then  new  media  present  a 
tremendous  growth  opportunity  for  those  who  have 
the  vision  and  courage  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
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Open 


Thanks  to  all  our  250+  customers 

world  wide  who  have  benefited  from  Open  AdStream’’’'^  revenue 
generating  features... 

Profile  Targeting 
Inventory  Control 
Cache  Busting 
Ad  Rotation  Control 
Multi-Ad-Type  Delivery 
Campaign  Reporting  and  Analysis 

For  more  information  on  Open  AdStream''^''^,  visit  Real  Media,  Inc. 
at  www.realmedia.com,  email  adstream@realmedia.com., 
or  call  212-725-4537. 


www.realmedia.com 


Open 


3600  20th  St.,  #201 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
415  647  11  01 


32  East  31st  St.,  9th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10016 
212  725  45  37 


1 00  Rochester  Row 
London,  SWIP,  UK 
44  171  233  8181 


Nobody  else  can  give  you  the  whole  package. 
The  soup-to-nuts  Online  Classifieds  solution. 
Only  ECl  [Electric  Classifieds,  Inc.'O  has  the 
systems,  services  and  partner  tools  you  need 
to  tap  into  so  many  rich  new  revenue  streams. 

Vi  e  went  far  beyond  the  competition  in 
developing  our  unique  solution.  Way  beyond 
repurposing  and  simple  banner  advertising. 

We  looked  at  the  entire  spectrum  of  Online 
Classifieds  commerce.  And  created  a  complete 
range  of  ways  to  make  your  Web  operation 
truly  rewarding.  For  buyers,  sellers,  your 
Commercial  Accounts  and  you. 


By  any  measure,  ECl’s  “engine"  is  easily  the 
most  robust  on  the  market.  From  interfacing 
with  your  legacy  systems  and  automating 
online  ad  creation  to  narrowcast  directories, 
multimedia,  banner  marketing,  and  sponsored 
value-added  information  for  buyers.  Everything 
tailored  for  you.  And  controlled  by  you.  All 
made  possible  by  our  classifieds  applications 
technology,  superior  partner  tools,  two-tier 
support  and  constant  system  upgrades. 

I  hat’s  why  ECl  is  the  choice  of  online 
media  leaders.  And  that’s  why  your  Online 
Classifieds  should  be  Powered  by  ECl." 


ECl 
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WWW.ECI.NET  INFO@ECI.NET  415-284-5300  ORSEETHEONLINENEWSPAPERPAGEATWWWMEDIAINFO.COM 
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